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GOOD FOOD 
Adds to Good Cheer 
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i io boys and girls will come home 
for the holidays; visitors will arrive; 


- everybody will be tingling with the hap- 


piness that is in the air. Everybody will 
go to the dining room with expectant 
appetites. Wilson’s Certified Bacon— 
crisp, mildly sweet, thoroughly good—is 
always welcome for breakfast. Wilson’s 
Certified Ham—juicy, tender, with the 
tempting flavor imparted by our patient 
curing and smoking—should be the chief 
dish of the home dinner once or twice a 
week. And the pumpkin and mince pies 
and doughnuts are twice as good when 
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Wilson’s Certified Lard—the real kettle- 
rendered, pure, selected leaf lard—is used 
in making them. You are sure of pleasing 
the holiday appetites of your family and 
friends when you use Wilson’s Certified 
products—they are selected, handled and 
prepared with the respect your own mother 
shows when she prepares the favorite dish 
of the family. And, in addition to their 
quality, they have the fine flavor which 
makes you enjoy them. Ask your dealer 
for Wilson’s Certified foods. Write us for 
a free copy of our helpful book, “Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery.” Address Dept. 1243. 
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HE great forest of La Ferté 
slumbered peacefully in the 
warmth of an afternoon of 
late summer. Smooth white roads 
crossed the forest here and there, 
and narrow footpaths threaded in 
and out. Lazy butterflies flitted 
from shadow to patches of sun- 
light where tiny motes danced in 
the slanting rays. Now and again, 
from far away, the great bell of 
Amiens sang along the gentle 
breeze. 

Once upon a time the forest and 
all the lands surrounding it for 
many square miles had belonged 
to the great family of Cadanet. 
For centuries that family had 
been prominent in the affairs of 
France. Now it consisted of but 
three people, the marquise, an old, 
old woman, and her great-grand- 
children, a boy and a girl. All its 
possessions had dwindled until 
there remained no more than a 
farm or two and the beautiful, 
moated chateau of Ferté-Cadanet, 
which lay within a mile of the 
forest, just beyond the little vil- 
lage of the same name. 

On this summer afternoon the 
two children had come into the 
woods to feed a friendly old carp 
that lived in the Queen’s Pool, a 
shallow, marble-rimmed basin, a 
few yards wide, situated in the 
secluded heart of the forest. The 
girl was sitting on the rim of 
the pool, and the little boy was dropping bits 
of bread to the fish. 

“Suzanne,” the boy asked as he tossed 
away his last morsel, “if those Germans come, 
do you think they will eat the Old One?” 
Thus they always spoke of the venerable fish. 

The girl jumped up restlessly. “Oh, but 
surely they will not come!” she replied, al- 
though there was a troubled note in her voice. 

“Old Simon said that those were German 
cannon that woke us up last night.” 

“Simon is old. He has bad dreams and 
thinks they are true. Yet even grandmamma 
lets herself believe that because they came 
before, in 1870, they can come again.” 

“I wish they would come!” cried the boy. 
“I would take down one of the big swords 
that hang in the armory of the chateau and 
cut all their heads off!” 

His sister laughed, although she still looked 
troubled. 

“Little silly !” she said tenderly. 

“T am not silly ! Iam the Marquis de Cada- 
net! If I could not fight those Germans, I 
should disgrace our family !” 

The young girl shook her head. “Our 
family! Alas! Now it is only grandmamma 
and you and I. What can we do?” 

“Qur ancestor, Louis de Cadanet, fought 
the Saracens in the Holy Land, and Paul de 
Cadanet carried the banner of Jeanne d’Arc 
more than once. Jean de Cadanet gave his 

- life for Marie Antoinette; and our grand- 
father was killed by these very Germans that 
you are so afraid of. And was not our papa a 
captain? Now, do you say I cannot fight— 
me?” 


“Yes, that is all true. But, dear, you are 
only a little boy, and —” 

The boy flushed, drew himself up to his 
fullest height and said, “It is true that I am 
only a little boy; but I will soon be six. And 
I am the head of the family. It is for me 
to protect you and grandmamma and our 
people.” 

Suzanne bit her lip, and tears came into her 
eyes. 

“Suzanne,” the boy said, “you should have 
me courage, even though you are only a 
girl. 

“Courage! Ah, yes, one must have cour- 
age!” she murmured. “But grandmamma is 
so old and so wise. Never have I known 
grandmamma to be afraid of anything before. 
And oh, that dreadful sound from the north 
last night!” 

But she saw that her own fears were affect- 
ing the boy; so she managed to smile tremu- 
lously. 

“Would you like me to tell you a fairy 
story, Paulolo?” she asked. She spoke the last 
sentence in English, although they had been 
talking in French; and when Paul replied he 
also used the foreign speech, more haltingly. 

“Not in English,” he said and then rattled 
on in French: “It is so difficult, that lan- 
guage! I wonder that our mother ever learned 
it well enough to teach it to you, Suzanne.” 
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ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 
“MADAME! AH, MADAME! THEY NO LONGER WALK, THE PEOPLE! THEY RUN!” 


SUZANNE 


@y Edith Barnard Delano 


Chapter One 
The Germans come 


His sister laughed. “Little silly ! Eng- 
lish was to our mother as French is to 
us. Was she not born in England? And 
her father and mother were English. 
Come, sit here and I shall tell you the story 
of the Three Bears.” 

Paul shook his head. “I don’t want to hear 
about them. Tell me again about our 
mother.” 

“Our mother,” said Suzanne, “was the most 
beautiful mother in the world. She and her 
father and her mother were all spending the 
winter in Algiers, where papa was stationed 
with his regiment. The very first time papa 
saw our mother he fell in love with her, as 
they do in the fairy tales, and wanted her for 
his wife. And mamma loved him, too.” 

“More than tongue can tell,” prompted 
Paul; for the story always had to be told in 
the same words. 

“Yes, more than tongue can tell. So papa 
wrote to grandmamma and asked for permis- 
sion to marry our beautiful mother. But 
grandmamma replied that a Marquis de Cad- 
anet de Grandcourt, no matter how poor he 
was or how much in love, could not possibly 
marry anyone except a noble of France. That 
made papa very sad.” 

“Then he got wounded,” said Paul. 

“Yes, soon after that he was badly 
wounded in a fight with the wild Arabs, and 
everyone thought that he would die. They 
sent for grandmamma, and she wept when 
she saw papa, her only grandson, so ill, and 
promised him that if he would only get well 
she would go herself to the parents of the 
English girl and ask her hand in marriage for 
him. And she did, and as soon as papa was 
well they were married.” 

- — they lived happy ever after,” added 
aul. 

“Oh, so happy, although they were quite 
poor! Mamma had no dowry and no English 
family after her parents died. The fortune of 


-the Cadanets was lost when the Germans 


came in 1870. But, just the same, they were, 
oh, so happy until one day papa died of pneu- 
monia !” 

“And then mamma died the same week, 
and we came to live with grandmamma.” 

“Yes. And you know, Paul, we must never 
forget that our beautiful mother gave us to 
each other before she died and told us never, 
never to forget the English.” 

“TI know.” The little boy was thoughtful 
for a moment; then he said, “Well, I will try 
to like it. But not so much as French. You do 
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not think mamma would expect me to 
like it so much as French, do you, 
Suzanne ?” 
His question was never answered. 
Some one was hastening toward them down 
the path that they had come by, an old man 
with long white hair; and he was making 
such haste that his poor old knees were shak- 
ing and his breath was coming in gasps. It 
was Simon, who had been their grandmother’s 
steward for fifty years; and never before had 
anyone seen him take a step that was not 
dignified. 

“Simon!” cried Suzanne as they ran to 
meet him. “O Simon! What is it? What has 
happened ?” 

“Mamse!l!” the old man panted. “Mam- 
sell! The Germans! They approach! Without 
doubt, they approach! Madame la Marquise 
is ill with fright, not knowing what had be- 
come of you and M. Paul! How we have 
searched—through the chateau, through the 
village, through the church, everywhere! And 
then I remembered that you love the Queen’s 
Pool and him you call the Old One!” 

Paul was jumping up and down. “The Ger- 
mans coming! Ah, now I shall punish them 
for killing our grandpapa and stealing all our 
fortune! I shall go in and put on the Cru- 
sader’s armor and stand in the doorway and 
say to them — 

Suzanne took him firmly by the hand. 
Fon little silly one! And hasten—you, too, 

imon 


As swiftly as their feet could carry them | 


they ran toward the chateau. Already the 
quiet road was alive with people, more people 
than had twaveled through the tiny hamlet of 
La Ferté since the last great war; and all of 
them were going southward, all hurrying, all 
with frightened faces, all with strange bundles 
and baskets piled high, or with milk carts or 
baby perambulators or anything else that 
could be wheeled or pushed or carried. 

Soon they were in La Ferté itself; and even 
there all was in confusion. Feather beds and 
pillows were tumbled out upon the grass. Fat 
geese and chickens were being chased and tied 
up by boys and girls. Old men—for the 
younger ones were all away with the army— 
were harnessing dogs and donkeys to such 
vehicles as they had; and the women, too, 
were rushing here amd there, gathering to- 
gether their little treasures. 

Simon and the two children avoided the 
stream of people and ran on to the gates of 
the chateau, just beyond the village. It seemed 
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to Suzanne as if they were run- 
ning in a horrible dream and 
would never get there; but at last 
they were over the old draw- 
bridge that had not been raised in 
a hundred years or more. 

Even in the usually quiet 
chateau there were signs of con- 
fusion. An enormous bundle lay 
on the floor of the great hall; and 
in their grandmother’s room a 
woman of sixty was on her knees, 
piling up things under the direc- 
tion of the marquise for another 
bundle. This was Angéle, the mar- 
quise’s faithful maid; and as the 
children ran up the stairs, she be- 
gan to scold: 

“Ah! Heaven be praised! 
Where, if you please, have you 
been all this while ?” 

But the marquise opened her 
arms. to her great-grandchildren 
and said, “Peace, Angéle.” 

She was very old but still beau- 
tiful, with the beauty of gracious 
dignity and of white hair and 
eyes that would always be keen 
and black. She was dressed all in 
black, with some exquisite lace 
about her shoulders and on her 
head; a jeweled cross hung from 
her neck, and there were fine old 
rings on her hand. She fully 
looked what she was, this great 
lady of old France. But now her 
face was haggard and gray. 

“Oh, my darlings! Suzanne! 
My little Paul! How you have frightened me! 
I feared at first that —” 

Her hand went to her heart as if there were 
a pain there, and Suzanne hastily pushed up a 
chair for her. 

“Grandmamma!” she cried. “I beg you to 
pardon us! We did not mean to frighten you. 
We were only at the Queen’s Pool and did not 
know —” 

The marquise held up her hand in the ges- 
ture of a person who is used to command. 

“You are here now! That is enough,” she 
said; then she added, “You have heard ?” 

“The Germans are coming,” said Suzanne, 
and little Paul took his grandmother’s hand 
in his. 

“You need not be afraid, grandmamma. I 
am Marquis de Cadanet, lord and master 
here, and will forbid their entering this house. 
I will stand in the doorway —” 

His grandmother seemed not to hear him; 
she was looking over his head at her grand- 
daughter. “My precious one, my deary, they 
are coming, indeed! And you—my flower— 
you cannot remain here! You must go away 
with Angéle.” 

“Ah! But no, grandmamma! I cannot go 
away from you!” 

“My daughter! It is I that command, and 
you that obey! Do not question my decision.’ 

“Ah, grandmamma a= 

The old marquise closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment. “Oh, my dove, my Suzanne! Do you 
think that I would send you away from me 
forever unless it were necessary ? Would I do 
that lightly and without cause? Ah, have I 
not seen, do I not remember, what those 
fiends did in 1870, when they swept through 
France ?” 

One word had burned into Suzanne’s mind, 
more terrible than the thought of the Ger- 
mans. “Forever, grandmamma? What do you 
say ? Forever?” 

The old marquise’s eyes were no longer 
bright; they were brimming with tears. She 
opened her arms wide, and Suzanne flung 
herself upon her grandmother’s breast. At the 
sight of so much emotion that he could not 
understand Paul began to cry. 

“There!” said madame at last. “There! We 
must not weep. There is no time for it. Ah, 
here is Simon! Angéle, Simon, is all in readi- 
ness, my friends ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Very well. Now listen, all of you, very 
carefully, to what I have to say. Angéle, you 
are to take mademoiselle and the little mar- 
quis in Pére Lepage’s cart. You will under- 
stand that you are not to make friends along 
the road or linger, but go directly to Le 
Havre, where Simon’s cousin lives. You know 
him, for he has been here to see Simon. If he 
cannot give you shelter, he will know some 
one who can. You are a woman of resources, 
and I trust you.” 

“But, yes, madame,” said Angéle calmly, “I 
understand. It shall be just as we have 
planned it. I will take mademoiselle and the 
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'HE shepherds were keep- 

ing watch over their flocks 
by night. Simple outdoor men 
they were, with open minds and 
honest hearts; and to them it 
was revealed that something 
extraordinary was taking place 


at Bethlehem. 


When they reached Bethlehem they found 
that a child had been born in a stable. How 
strange it would have sounded that night had 
some one remarked that the birthday of that 
child would become the starting point from 
which the more civilized and progressive nations 
would all reckon their time. The ends of the 
earth have set their clocks by that event. 


The Hebrews had dated their calendars from 
what they believed to be the peried of the crea- 
tion, but to-day if you meet a Hebrew in New 
York or London or Vienna and ask him, “W hat 
year is it?” he will reply instantly, ‘Nineteen 
hundred and twenty.”’ It is so long ago as that 
since the child was born. The Romans dated 
their calendars from the founding of the city 
on the Seven Hills, and the Greeks from the 
first Olympic games. But all that was changed 
by the birth of that child. Grown to be a man. 
and exalted as a Saviour, He has drawn the 
attention of the race to Himself. He has gath- 
ered the forces of history into his own hands in 
such a way as to cause the nations to reckon 
their time and date their treaties from the year 
of his birth. 


You count it wonderful that wise men saw 





a strange star in the east, that shepherds heard 
songs in the air, that the glory of the Lord shone 
there in the dark; but none of those things is so 
wonderful as that a child, born in poverty and 
obscurity in an out-of-the-way village in Pales- 
tine, should thus impress his birthday on the lead- 
ing nations of the earth. 


When Jesus gave his first public address He 
said, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me te heal the breken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 


And “a year of the Lord” it was indeed! 
To-day we say, “December 25, in the year of 
our Lord 1920.” Whatever else is uncertain, 
this is hard matter of fact. 


The kindly note He struck in that opening 
address, the programme of humane service He 
announced, the proclamation of the coming reign of 
good will among men, made that a worthy starting 
place. It was an earnest of the coming of other 
years of splendid history worthy to be called 
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THE DAY OF DAYS 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 


“Years of our Lord.” The 
great fact of Christ, born into 
the world, building Himself 
steadily into its life, directing the 
movement of its thought, chang- 
ing the calendars of the nations 
to date from his coming, all this 
we celebrate at Christmas time! 


How swiftly He wrought! For thirty years 
after his birth we never hear of Him save for 
one brief glimpse when He was a boy of twelve 
years. When He was thirty years old He re- 
appeared, taught and healed and lived for three 
years, only to have his benign career cut short 
by the enemies who put Him to death. 


Three years — for great achievement such 
a brief space is like yesterday when it is past! 
How many years Alexander and Caesar and 
Cromwell and Napeleon wrought in the accom- 
plishment of their werk, yet their impress fades 
and dims, while the impress of the One born in 
Bethlehem brightens with the centuries. What 
an abiding significamee the events of those three 
brief years hold im the story of the race! 


There stands.the Christ, manifesting the glory 
of the: Highest, promoting peace on earth and 
good will among men. There He stands, the 
greatest fact in history, writing his name in 
a bold hand across all the finer pages of it, 
saturating with his spirit all the finer movements 
in it, making the gears of genuine progress ver- 
itable years of our Lord! “Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem and see this thing which 
is come to pass.” 








marquis to safety, I promise you that. Else, I 
assure you, madame, I will die myself.” 

“TI know that, my good friend. And now, 
Suzanne, and, oh, my little Paul! You will 
understand all too soon why it is that I am 
sending you away. It is the measure of my 
love for you, my children. I know_ these 
brutes that are almost at our doors—not 
men, but fierce wild animals. I do not dare to 
keep my lambs here, with those wolves so 
near. I do not dare!” 

“We could hide, grandmamma. I know a 
place in the forest where they could never 
find us. Ah, please, I pray you —” 

“You are but a child, indeed. More easily 


‘could you hide from the lightning. No; An- 


géle shall take you to safety. Come, come, 
Suzanne. No more tears. Bring me that little 
box from my escritoire, my dear. Thank 
you!” 

The marquise opened the box that Suzanne 
brought; it held some jewelry, a bundle of 
papers and a purse of knitted silk, which she 
touched with her fingers. 

“And now, Angéle, and you, my children, 
one thing more. Remember that it is not well 
to put all your treasure into one place; but 
these papers you must guard almost as you 
would your lives. They are your certificates 
of birth and baptism, the marriage certificates 
of your parents and grandparents and other 
papers that will identify you, especially Paul, 
in the years to come. Never let them be out of 
your possession for one little moment, An- 
gele!” 

“T promise you that, madame!” 

“Here in this purse there is gold enough, I 
hope, for your present needs. When this is 
gone, you will have to sell some of the jewels. 
They are but few, but they are all your for- 
tune, my children, until you return. Some of 
them you will keep, Suzanne, and some An- 
geéle will hide about herself.” 

Suzanne by this time had become more 
calm. 

“But, grandmamma,” she said, “why do you 
send us beyond reach of the Germans and not 
come yourself ?” 

The old marquise put her hand beneath her 
granddaughter’s chin, raised the pale face and 
kissed it on both cheeks. 

“My: place is here,” she said and added, “I 
should but make your escape more difficult. 
Besides, I am old; my days will not be many ; 
and I am not afraid of what little the world 
may have in store fer me.” 

What else the old: marquise might have said 
was to remain forever unspoken. At that 
moment there came the sound of some one 
running up the stairs, and the next instant an 
old man stood in the doorway, panting. He 
snatched off his cap. 

“Madame! Ah, madame! They no longer 
walk, the people! They run! Some say they 
have seen the Germans, and they look behind 
—and weep! Madame —” 

“I thank you, Pére Lepage! Your cart is at 
the door? And everything is prepared?” 

“All is in readiness, madame,” he answered. 





The old marquise opened her arms and, 
stooping, drew Paul to her embrace. 

“God bless thee and be with thee all thy 
days, my child,” she said, kissing him first on 
one cheek, then on the other. “ Remember 
always the motto of our House—‘Only if 
honor be safe.’ Suzanne will teach you what 
it means.” 

Then she stood erect again and looked at 
the young girl. For an instant it seemed as if 
she would be unable to speak; then she re- 
gained command of her high courage. She 
took the girl’s face between her palms. 

“Farewell, my well-beloved! Be good, be 
brave, be gay. If ever you find yourself at the 
place where the road divides, ask yourself 
which way your mother would have you take 
—or your grandmother. And for the rest, re- 
member, there is always prayer. My own 
Suzanne—farewell!” 

The young girl was sobbing too bitterly to 
reply, but her grandmother’s face was set and 
calm, though very white, and with lines upon 
it that had not been there yesterday. Again 
she kissed the boy and the girl on cheeks and 
forehead, and then she said: 

“Go, now. And remember, Suzanne, that 
the daughters of France do not let their tears 
be seen.” 

Then she spoke a word to old Angéle and 
took her by the hand. The devoted woman’s 
face was quivering, but she was making a 
brave effort to remain the self-possessed and 
efficient person her beloved marquise had 
trusted. 

“T will guard them with my life, madame,” 
said Angéle, “or with my death! And after 
the Germans have been driven away —” 

“Yes! But go now, my good friend! The 
time is short! Go!” 

At the door Angéle turned and ioohed back 
once more. 

“Madame! If you would only come with 
us!” she pleaded, with tears in her honest 
eyes. 

The marquise shook her head and turned 
away, walking to a window from where she 
could watch the cart drive off. She saw the 
three old people make a place in the cart 
among the bundles and boxes. Suzanne was 
helped up first, then Angéle took the place on 
the seat beside Pére Lepage. As Simon was 
about to lift the little boy to a place beside 
his sister, Paul looked up at him and said: 

“Simon, you will take care of grand- 
mamma, won’t you? You know you are the 
steward here, Simon.” “ 

F Tears were streaming down the old man’s 
ace. 

“Oh, M. Paul! Oh, M. Paul!” he said and 
could say no more. 

Then the cart lumbered away, and the two 
children watched their grandmother’s pale, 
smiling face at the window until they turned 
out of the great gates of the chateau. 

It was not long before they had something 
else to think about. It seemed as if all France 
were on that highway, trudging, trudging, 
making what haste was pessible, forging 





along, always southward, always with terror 
or grief or dull despair on every face and a 
great, heartbreaking weariness. 

As night came, the fleeing multitudes had 
to swing to one side of the road more and 
more frequently in order to make way for 
the defenders of France who were hastening 
northward to stem the German tide of inva- 
sion. Soldiers afoot, soldiers on horseback, 
rumbling gun carriages, motor-driven wagons 
and wagons drawn by horses; and still more 
men, more men, more men. The children fell 
asleep at last with those apparently endless 
lines passing on and on to the defense of 
France. 

It was many days before they reached the 
city of Havre; but at last they found the 
house of Simon’s cousin, who, when he recog- 
nized them and heard their tale, willingly 
gave up his own bedroom to the three refu- 
gees. He and his wife did everything they 
could for “mademoiselle and the marquis”; 
but as the days passed into weeks the news 
that filled the world was ever worse and 
worse. 

The city of Amiens, so near their own dear 
Ferté—Cadanet, had fallen into the invaders’ 
hands. The government had fied from Paris. 
The great battle of the Marne had been 
fought. At last the soldiers of the Allies were 
once more back in Amiens, having driven the 
Germans out; but it was two weeks after 
that when old Simon arrived at his cousin’s 
house, bringing the first word from the cha- 
teau. 

It was evening, and Paul and Suzanne had 
gone to bed. When Simon slowly opened the 
door and came in, those in the room said not 
a word—old Simon’s face and his bent shoul- 
ders and the way he dropped heavily into a 
chair and stared in front of him told their 
own story. 

Presently the cousin’s wife went to the 
stove and brought the old man a bow! of 
soup. He drank it eagerly, and then Angéle 
asked, “Simon, my friend, what of our dear 
marquise?” 

He dropped his head into his hands. 

“Simon!” cried Angéle. “Simon! They did’ 
not—did not kill madame?” 

And at that he looked up again. “Her heart 
ceased beating at the moment when they 
broke down the great front door. She was in 
her room, praying, and the prayer book 
dropped from her hand; so I knew. I, with 
my two arms, carried her at night to the 
chapel, and the curé and I laid her to rest 
there with the others near the Crusader.” 

“Alas, alas!” cried Angéle and the rest. 

“They kept me there, those Germans, to 
wait upon them as they thought,” ‘continued 
Simon. “I could have escaped, but stayed on 
because I hoped I might protect the chateau 
and the beautiful things it contained. But oh, 
my friends!” He threw up his hands and 
raised: his eyes. “They stripped the tapestries 
from the wall, they tere the paintings from 
their frames, they emptied. the cupboards of 
the china. and the old Venetian glass. The 


armor, the rugs, the books, everything, every- 

thing that the family of De Cadanet had 
| gathered together through all the centuries, 
| all,all they stole and sent to Germany! Even” 
—the old man shook his clenched fists—‘‘even 
the clothing of madame they took!” 

“Ah! Ah!” cried Angéle. 

Tears were streaming down the old man’s 
cheeks. He drew out of his blouse a little 
book, dark and old, bound with broad bands 
of carved gold and silver set with dim old 
jewels. 

“Not one thing could I save but this,” he 
said. “This was in our dear madame’s hand 
when her brave heart became still. It is of 
great value, I know, for I have heard her say 
that it has been a family treasure for genera- 
tions. I carried it night and day in my blouse 
—for mademoiselle.” 

“T thank you, Simon, dear old friend,” said 
a voice from the doorway. Suzanne came in, 
with her dark hair braided down her back, as 
if in readiness for the night, and with her face 
very white. “I have heard all that you said, 
Simon.” 

They looked at her. Truly, her courage was 
worthy of the old marquise! She was trem- 
bling, but, true daughter of France, her head 
was high, her spirit undaunted now that she 
was facing the supreme disaster. 

“You have done well, Simon,” she said, 
taking the little book and holding it close to 
her heart. “I thank you.” 

“Ah, but, mademoiselle,” the old man cried, 
“how am I to tell the rest!” 

Her eves glowed in the light of the room. 
“What else, Simon?” she asked, and Angéle 
echoed, “What else ?” 

“All is gone, mademoiselle! All! When they 
retreated, in their fury the Germans burned 
our beautiful chateau !” 

Suzanne bowed her head, and the others 
cried out in horror at the wanton, useless 
destruction. 

“No, no! Not that! It is not possible! ” 
they cried. 

“ But yes, my friends! They burned it! 
‘Chateau, chapel, stables, even the village—all 
is gone, everything! And I, Simon, who had 
cared for them so many years, I had to stand 
and: see them burn! For well I knew that, if I 
did one thing or said one word or even looked 
the shadow of what I felt, I should not live to 
see you again, mademoiselle, and’ our little 
marquis !” 

“Gone! The beautiful chateau, the chapel,: 
gone!” 

“¥es! And for no purpose except their 
own amusement did they burn it! I saw them 
laugh as the flames leaped up. Madame is 
gone, our home is gone, and France — oh, 
France, our patrie —” 

Broken-hearted, the old man sat down 
agaiwr and put his head in his hands and 
sobbed aloud.. Angéle was silently praying. 
But Suzanne, with the little ancient Book of 
Hours clasped to her heart, looked with be- 
wildered’, frightened eyes into the future. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE 


EMMONSES 
CHRISTMAS 


HE old family cat dozed on the hearth. 
Spasmodically, at the crackling of the 
fire, she blinked sleepy eyes and, without 
moving from her place, tucked her tail on the 
other side. 

Mrs. Emmons watched her loosen her claws 
carefully from the worn spot on the braided 
rug. That worn spot came from Charley’s 
train of cars. Dear Charley! Mrs. Emmons 
could see him now, a fat, chubby little boy 
lying full length on the floor beside his toys 
and looking far into the future at himself, an 
engineer running a transcontinental train. She 
smiled to think of Charley as he really was, 
a busy and successful New York broker. 

Then beside Charley’s shadowy figure came 
Margaret and Anne and Henry and Fred and, 
last of all, David, the baby. Her eyes grew 
misty. How cunning they had all been, and 
what a busy, full life she had led each day, 
with the little sore fingers to bind up, the 
equally sore feelings to soothe and the tired 
little bodies to put to bed at night! How fast 
they had grown out of babyhood! 

Oh. far too soon that period had flown into 
the college era, with its football and baseball, 
the cheering, happy crowds that filled the 
house, and the proud day when Charley 
“made the team.” 

She thought of Anne’s first party and the 
two starry-eyed sisters dressed in their fluffy, 
frilly dresses. Yes, Anne had wept because her 
dress was white instead of pink. 

Mrs. Emmons let her hands drop into her 
lap. The ball of yarn rolled off on the floor, 
unheeded by the dozing cat. The fireplace and 
the shifting blaze, the peaceful room and 
Father Emmons seated in his big chair, all 
faded away, and in their place she saw Char- 
ley coming home to tell her of his bride. 

She remembered the tightening of her heart- 
strings while she told him how happy she was 
for him. Margaret’s wedding had followed his 
—then Anne’s—then Fred’s; then Henry had 

. gone away to Russia for an importing house. 
Now just little David was still with them— 
at college, yes, but still theirs. 

She put up a trembling hand and wiped 
away the tears. But mingled with the sadness 
were tears of joy. It was but three days be- 
fore Christmas, and all the children were to 
be at home for the first time since Charley 
had been married fifteen years before. 

Mr. Emmons stirred in his chair. “Well, 
mother, I guess I’ve been asleep. Pretty near 
bedtime. It was so quiet and warm I must 
have dozed off.” He sat up straight in his 
chair and looked over his spectacles, then 
leaned back and stretched and yawned. “Been 
busy ?” 

“Oh, kind of; nothing much—just think- 
ing.” She smiled. “Think, Dave; they’ll all be 
here, every one. Each one of ours and their 
husbands and wives and children. It’s just too 
good to be true.” 

David Emmons reached over and smoothed 
the shining coat of the lazy, contented, pur- 
ring cat. He did not speak for a minute; then 
he said, “I know it, mother. I haven’t said 
very much, for I know it’s all right and the 
inevitable thing to have your children grow 
up and get out from the old home and have 
their own little nests; but I don’t believe I 
could have stood it for another Christmas if 
they all weren’t together here once more.” 

Mrs. Emmons tapped with her knitting 
needles on the arm of the chair as she em- 
phasized her words: “ Dave, it has nearly 
killed me not to have them here at least once 
in a while. Other people say to me, ‘O Mrs. 
Emmons, my boy is coming home with his 
wife and children for a month’; or it’s ‘O 
Mrs. Emmons, did you know that my daugh- 
ter will be here for Thanksgiving?’ I just 
couldn’t stand much more of that, Dave. But 
now—we'll have our sons and our daughters, 
every one of them.” 

“T really didn’t believe Charley’s wife 
would come,” admitted Mr. Emmons. “Kath- 
erine has such a fine home and so many things 
that we haven’t here.” 

“Well, she is,” Mrs. Emmons replied tri- 
umphantly; “Katherine and the twins and 
Margaret’s three and Anne with little Anne 
and Fred’s family—and, oh, dear me, Dave!” 
She laughed happily. “Where shall we put 
them all?” 

The next morning they were up early. 

“Only two more days, mother—just day 
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“WE HAVE OUR TURKEY AND OUR 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS IN 


“Mighty good nuts, mother,” he remarked. 
“Think we’ll have enough ?” 

“Oh, yes; I’m sure we shall,” she said as her 
deft fingers rolled the crust and filled the 
pies. She balanced the plate on the fingers of 
her left hand while she trimmed off the over- 
hanging. dough with sharp strokes of the 
knife, Mr. Emmons watched her crinkle the 
edges with a fork and place pie after pie in 
the oven. Odors of apple and mince and 
pumpkin and lemon soon filled the room as 
Mrs. Emmons, with flushed face, opened the 
oven door and looked in. 

“That will sure keep them for once,” 
laughed her husband. 

“T hope so; I’ve plenty of doughnuts and 
cookies made up and fruit cake and picca- 
lilli and jam and — Oh, I guess everything 
they used to love. But I’d rather work ten 
times as hard and have them all home than 
do hardly anything and be without them,” 
she declared emphatically. “Now, David, I'll 
just get a little dinner for us two right out 
here on the kitchen table while you go down 
to the post office. There might happen to be 
something there.” 

Mr. Emmons went down the gravel path to | 
the sidewalk. The evergreen trees on each side 
of the gate were flecked with snow, and little 
piles of crisp, brown leaves lay packed round 
the roots and settled in the fence corners. The 
sun, which had been so bright in the morning, 
was dimmer. 

“Good morning, Mr. Emmons!” called a 
neighbor. “Going to have snow ?” 

“Well, it does look like it, that’s a fact,” 
answered Mr. Emmons. “Company coming 
over Christmas?” 

“Not this time, Mr. Emmons. You see, 
we’re going to my son’s home. You going 








away ?” 

Mr. Emmons drew himself up proudly. 
“No; this year all our children and grand- 
children are coming here.” | 

“That’s fine; that’s fine. Wish you a merry 
Christmas.” | 

It took Mr. Emmons some time to get to 
the village post office. Whenever he saw a | 
friend, the same conversation took place, at | 
least on his part, and the whole little town | 
soon knew that all the Emmonses were com- 
ing home for Christmas—all but Henry, per- 
haps; it was a little uncertain about him. 
Russia was a long way off. 

Two letters rewarded Mr. Emmons’s walk 
to the office. “I'll wait and read them at home 
to mother,” he decided as he put them un- 
opened into his pocket. 

Mrs. Emmons saw him coming and hustled 
the meal on the table. “We'll sit right down, 
father,” she said; “and now, do read me fhe 
letters.” 

He put on his glasses and pulled them from 


! 
| 





his pocket. : : 
“This one is from Davy,” he said as he | 
cut it open. 


“Dear Dad and Mother. I hate to do it, but 1 | 
know you wouldn’t want me to miss such a howl- 
ing good invitation as I’ve just had for a house 


after to-morrow and they will all be here. I | party over Christmas at the Endicotts’. So I’ll not 


guess I'll crack the nuts. Where’s the flatiron | be home, but the rest of the gang will be there, so 


CH, 
Rebecca T: Ho dges 


“ Aha, they’ll have their rides!” sang out 
Mr. Emmons. “Not so long to train time, 
mother. Where are you?” he called. 

“Oh, just upstairs,” she answered. “I’m 
putting the last touches to Charley’s room. 
Katherine and Charley can have it. I’ve put 
clean covers on the old dresser and fresh cur- 
tains at the windows and fixed the books in 
the battered bookcase—those crazy old books 
— Rollo, and Sanford and Merton. How 
Charley loved them!” She laughed -gayly. 
“I’m putting the two cots in the girls’ room. 
The children can double up somehow.” 

“Now, you wait until I get back, mother, 
and I'll fix those cots. That’s no work for 
you.” 

“T don’t mind the least bit, Dave; I just 
can’t keep still!” 

“Well, don’t do too much while I’m gone. 
I’m off to the train.” 

Mrs. Emmons’s cheery face smiled at him 
through the window. 

What a fine man he was! Always such a 
considerate husband and loving father! She 
watched him out of sight anxiously. Dear 
father! His step was not quite so brisk as it 
used to be, and his grizzled head was more 
bent. She must talk to Charley about him. 

At every sound in the road she stopped her 
work and listened. A doorbell rang. She hur- 
ried to the door and took from the waiting 
telegraph messenger two telegrams. The boy 
called out a merry Christmas as he turned 
_and ran down the walk. 

Her husband hurried over from his chair| With sinking heart she opened them one 
and smoothed her hair. “I'll telegraph for him | after the other. 
to come home anyway.” | 

“Oh, no, Dave; don’t do that!” she expos- | 


ORAWN BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


TREE, MOTHER, AND WE'LL HAVE 
SPITE OF EVERYTHING” 


Regret tremendously that art appointments 


~ | force canceling of visit. Fred. 
tulated. “That wouldn’t be the same at all. If : ; : P siees 
he doesn’t come of his own free will and So sorry, dears, but cannot come. Will — 


pleasure and because he just can’t bear to stay 
away, it isn’t the same. Besides, we mustn’t Too overcome to think, Mrs. Emmons sank 
stand in the children’s way.” on the couch in the sitting room. Not com- 
“Well, it’s too bad, mother,” he said. “But | ing! Oh, if only Dave would come back from 
listen to this-other one. This seems to be from | the train! Dear Dave, so understanding and 
Margaret—yes, it is. a vet — Another Christmas 
“My Dears. I ho you won’t be too much dis- without the children! 
enselied, but we yh ae be with you for chs | Just then the door opened, and Mr. Em- 
mas. I’m glad all the others are to be there, so we | Mons came in alone. He closed the door be- 
won’t be so much missed. There are so many| hind him and took off his coat, hat and 
dances and dinners and other festivities going on | rubbers. Then he turned to his wife. 


for the children as well as for us that we truly! “They didn’t come, dear,” was all he said. 
don’t feel like missing them. I hope you will have | 
a happy day, and here’s a check for one hundred 
dollars with holiday greetings. 
“Your loving daughter, 





Mutely she held out the two yellow papers. 
| After he had read them he came over and put 
his arm round her. 

“There is still Henry; we can plan for him. 
Neither of them spoke for a moment. Then | I know he won’t fail us. We have our turkey 
Mr. Emmons ejaculated, “One hundred dol- | and our tree, mother, and we’ll have a merry 
lars! Parties! Humph! Well, cheer up, little | Christmas in spite of everything.” 
mother; the others will be here.” | Mrs. Emmons hid her face for a few min- 

Mrs. Emmons pushed aside her plate and,| utes on her husband’s shoulder. When she 
with trembling hands, cleared the table. Mr. | raised it her eyes were shining and tearless. 
Emmons walked back and forth, whistling. It} “And we have each other, David Emmons, 
was not a cheerful whistle; it was the kind of and our health. I just won’t let the day be 
whistle that means “keeping your courage | spoiled.” 
up.” She kept her back religiously toward him. Together they finished the rest of the day. 

“I mustn’t let father see how hurt I am,”| The turkey was stuffed—the huge turkey! 
she kept repeating to herself. They smiled wanly at each other as they 

Later in the afternoon they set up the big | thought of the two people who would sit 
tree in the parlor right in front of the bay | down at the table instead of the gay crowd 
window, just where it had always been when | they had planned for. They lighted the 
the children were little. They brought down | Christmas candles and placed them at the 
the tinsel and the Christmas angel that always | windows and listened to the carolers as they 
decorated the topmost point of the tree. One| made their rounds: God Rest You Merry, 
arm was gone, and the glittering star it held | Gentlemen, The First Noél and, sweetest of 


Margaret.” 


| was tarnished, but they stuck it upright, and | all, O Little Town of Bethlehem sounded 


at last it stood there, bravely shining. through the night. 
~ “Henry always loved that old thing,”| They heard the crunching footsteps of pass- 
laughed Mrs. Emmons as they stood back | ers-by and the joyous laughter of happy 
and viewed their work. “Do you remember | groups and the tinkling of sleigh bells. 
one year that we wanted to throw it away,| Very carefully they avoided meeting each 
and he cried and begged us never to do it— | other’s eyes. With a cheery good night they 
so we kept it year after year?” | got into bed. : 
“Do I!” exclaimed Mr. Emmons. “Well, I} Mrs. Emmons lay there wide awake, not 
surely do. Amne and Fred would make the | daring to move for fear she might disturb 
cranberry strings for the tree—do you re-| father. The tears streamed down her cheeks, 
member—while Charley and Margaret popped | but she kept back the sobs. 
the corn? Dear, dear; it only seems yester- Over and over Mr. Emmons said to him- 
day !” : self, “It is up to me to help mother stand it.” 
~“ Well, Charley and Katherine arrive to- Christmas morning dawned clear and cold. 
morrow morning, so you will have to go| The firs glistened like veritable Christmas 
down to meet them. The train gets im about | trees outside the door, and the snow lay 
10.15, doesn’t it, father ?” packed hard and firm on the road. 
“Yes; I'll be there, all right, never fear,” he} With forced gayety Mr. and Mrs. Emmons 
assured her tenderly. ate their breakfast and cleared away the 
The tree at last was finished, and it looked | dishes. Then she dusted the rooms and put 
very gorgeous in its finery. Mixed in with the | the turkey, stuffed to bursting with chestnuts, 
glittering tinsel ropes and shiny icicles were | into the oven, laid the pies, row upon row, 
the cranberry strands and the pop-corn/on the pantry shelves beside the shining 
strings. moulds of cranberry jelly, the big crocks full 
“T feel quite happy and cheerful again,” | of doughnuts and cookies, the plum pudding 
Mrs. Emmons confided to her husband that | and jams and jellies and pickles. 
night as she got into bed. “It’s too bad Mar- Mrs. Emmons gave one look, then flew up- 
gafet and Davy can’t be with us, but I) stairs. 








and hammer ?” 

“David Emmons, the flatiron and hammer 
are just where they’ve always been for years 
and years, back on the second pantry shelf!” 
she exclaimed as she wiped her floury hands 
preparatory to tying the big apron round 
father’s neck. “Now you sit right down there. 
You can put the shells in that basket. I’ve 
simply got to get these pies done.” 

Mr. Emmons seated himself by the sunny 
kitchen window and placed the nuts one after 
another on the flat surface of the upturned 
iron, which he held firmly between his apron- 
covered knees. The hammer rose and fell. 
Every so often he paused and sampled one. 


| it won’t really make any difference. I have just 


2 y i ives to lead. We haven’t 
| mailed a box of candy. Merry Christmas. and have their own lives t ad ye 


mustn’t blame them—they are both young; “TI just can’t bear it; but I must, I must, for 


| poor David,” she said to herself as she dressed 


“Dave,” | heard from Henry, and perhaps he, too, can’t | 


get here; but I should be so thankful to have | 


“Oh, how could he!” burst from his | all the others here at home with us that I 
mother’s lips. “I’ve counted on this for weeks, | shouldn’t say a word.” 
David. And now after all he isn’t coming.” | A heavy snow was falling the next morning. 





for church. 

David Emmons locked the front door be- 
hind them as they started out. 

“Pm going to put the key under the door- 
mat, mother,” he laughed deprecatingly. “You 
never know — perhaps Henry will get here 
and want to go in.” 

“Yes, you never can tell; perhaps he will.” 

With heads held high and with firmly 
closed lips, they went down the village street. 
They met laughing, happy family groups, and 
people called to them, but they hurried on. 

As they went to their pew they kept their 
eyes ahead of them, and yet they saw the 
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OLD MEHITIABLE 
Gy C.A. Stephens 


IN THE 


N the course of a recent effort to tidy up 
I the old farm we set to work to clear out 

Pandemonium. 

It was a task long put off for a spare day, 
which somehow never came. Even so far back 
as when the old squire was in- active control 
of farm affairs, he was always intending to 
clean up Pandemonium. Yet I doubt whether 
we should have got about it when we did 
if we had not discovered a few stray twigs 
of currant and gooseberry bushes growing 
amidst the rubbish there, and if the visiting 
commissioner of agriculture had not warned 
me that those once- prized shrubs might 
harbor the germs of the dreaded “pine- 
blister” pest. 

I should remark that ours was not the Pan- 
demonium depicted by Milton in Paradise 
Lost, or anything nearly so demoniacal, but 
merely a dank nook where it had been found 
handy to put disused wagons, sleighs, sleds, 
carts and everything else that wore out. For 
fifty years—yes, for seventy - five —that 
weed-grown nook had been the bourn of old 
farming tools. Kitchen and dairy, too, had 
contributed to the collection. Cheek by jow! 
with an antique red winnowing machine and 
two rakish, big-wheeled gigs, stood a spinning 
whee! that Grandma Ruth had once kept 
humming through many a winter day. There 
were also a little old linen wheel, swifts and 
close beside them a savage-looking flax brake. 
In the lap of a primitive yellow sleigh nestled 
mildewed firkins, cracked stone pots and no 
end of broken earthen pans. 

Every old utensil and vehicle there had its 
history, and to remove them was much like 
desecrating an ancestral graveyard. But I 
could only say to myself that the old squire 
would have liked to see it done. 

Three of us dug, dragged forth and burned 
for two entire days, collecting vast heaps of 
old iron. Finally late the second afternoon we 
hauled out a long,-battered sap pan,—the first 
one ever used in our sugar-maple woods,— 
and there, long hidden under it, lay old 
Mehitable, Grandma Ruth’s upright dasher 
churn, of the days when we young folks first 
went home to live at the old place. Yes, and, 
sure enough, there were the old chimes, still 
charred and blackened at the bottom as on 
that last troubled morning when Halstead 
churned in it. 

It was Addison and Theodora that thus 
named the dasher churn, I believe. The butter 
had been a long while coming, but finally the 
cream, which for an hour had been thick, 
white and mute beneath the dasher strokes, 
began to swash in a peculiar way, giving 
forth after each stroke a sound that they 
thought resembled, Mehitable—Mehitable— 
Mehitable. 

That old churn was said to be sixty-six 
years old even then. There was little to wear 
out in the old-fashioned dasher churns, made 
as they were of well-seasoned pine or spruce, 
with the “butter cup” turned from a solid 
block of birch or maple, and the dasher ‘staff 
of strong white ash. One of them sometimes 
outlasted two generations of housewives; they 
were simple, durable and easily kept clean, 
but hard to operate. 

Vividly the sight of it, lying there under 
the old sap pan, brought back that long-ago 
morning in December, the last morning that 
we ever used old Mehitable Again I seemed 
to see the red, disgusted face of Halstead, the 
shocked looks of Grandmother Ruth, the 
scandalized expression of Theodora. I even 
remembered the smell of burned cream. 

Our acquaintance with Mehitable had be- 
gun very soon after our arrival at the old 
farm. I remember that one of the first things 
the old squire said to us was, “Boys, now that 
our family is so largely increased, I think 
that you will have to assist your grandmother 
with the dairy work, particularly the churn- 
ing, which comes twice a week.” 

Tuesdays and Fridays were the churning 
days, and on those mornings I remember that 
we were wont to peer into the kitchen as we 
came to breakfast and mutter the unwelcome 
tidings to one another that old Mehitable was 

“out there waiting—tidings followed immedi- 
ately by two gleeful shouts of, “It isn’t my 
turn!”—and glum looks from the one of us 
whose unfortunate lot it was to ply the dasher. 
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DAYS .OF 


Addison, I recollect, used to take his 
turn without much demur or com- 
plaint, and he had a knack of getting 
through with it quickly as a rule, 
especially in summer. None of us had much 
trouble during the warm season. It was in 
November, December and January, when 
cold cream did not properly “ripen” and the 
cows were long past their freshening, that 
those protracted, wearying sessions at the 
churn began. Then, indeed, our annual griev- 
ance against Grandmother Ruth burst forth 
afresh. For, like many another veteran house- 
wife, the dear old lady was very “set” on 
having her butter come hard, and hence 
averse to raising the temperature of the cream 
above fifty-six degrees. Often that meant two 
or three hours of hard, up-and-down work 
at the churn. 

In cold weather, too, the cream sometimes 
“swelled” in the churn, becoming so stiff as to 
render it nearly impossible to force the dasher 
through it; and we would lift the entire 
churn from the floor in our efforts to work it 
up and down. At such times our toes suffered, 
and we were wont to call loudly for Theo- 
dora and Ellen to come and hold the churn 
down, a task that they undertook with mis- 
givings. 

What exasperated us always was the superb 
calmness with which Grandmother Ruth 
viewed those struggles, going placidly on with 
her other duties as if our woes were all in the 
natural order of the universe. The butter, 
eggs and poultry were her perquisites in the 
matter of farm products, and we were apt to 
accuse her of hard-heartedness in her desire 
to make them yield income. 

Addison, I remember, had a prop that he 
inserted and drove tight with a mallet be- 
tween a beam overhead and the top of the 
churn when the cream “swelled”; but neither 
Halstead nor I was ever able to adjust the 
prop skillfully enough to keep it from falling 
down on our heads. 

And we suspected Addison of pouring 
warm water into the churn when grand- 
mother’s back was turned, though we never 
actually caught him at it. Sometimes when he 
churned, the butter “came” suspiciously soft, 
to grandmother’s great dissatisfaction, since 
she had special customers for her butter at 
the village and was proud of the uniform 
quality. 

With the kindly aid of the girls, especially 
Ellen, I usually got through my turn after a 
fashion. I was crafty enough to keep their 
sympathy and good offices enlisted on my 
side. 

But poor Halstead! There was pretty sure 
to be a rumpus every time his turn came. 
Nature, indeed, had but poorly fitted him for 
churning, or, in fact, for any form of domes- 
tic labor that required sustained effort and 
patience. He had a kind heart; but his temper 
was stormy. When informed that his turn had 
come to churn, he almost always disputed it 





hotly. Afterwards he was likely to 

fume a while and finally go about the 

task in so sullen a mood that the girls 

were much inclined to leave him to his 
own devices. Looking back at our youthful 
days, I see plainly now that we were often 
uncharitable toward Halstead. He was, I must 
admit, a rather difficult boy to get on with, 
hasty of temper and inclined to act recklessly. 
There were no doubt physical causes for those 
defects; but Addison and I thought he might 
do better if he pleased. He and Addison were 
about the same age, and I was two and a half 
years younger. Halstead, in fact, was slightly 
taller than Addison, but not so strong. His 
complexion was darker and not so clear; and 
I imagine that he was not so healthy. Once, I 
remember, when Dr. Green from the village 
was at the house, he cast a professional eye 
on us three boys and remarked, “That dark 
boy’s blood isn’t so good as that of the other 
two,” a remark that Halstead appears to have 
overheard. 

None the less, he was strong enough to 
work when he chose, though he complained 
constantly and shirked when he could. 

On the Friday morning referred to, it had 
come Halstead’s turn “to stand up with old 
Mehitable,” as Ellen used to say; and after 
the usual heated argument he had set about it 
out in the kitchen in a particularly wrathy 
mood. It was snowing ‘outside, and, as it was 
Christmas week, school was not in session on 
that day or the next. The old squire had 
driven to the village; and, after doing the 
barn chores, Addison had retired to the sit- 
ting room to cipher out two or three hard 
sums in complex fractions while I had seized 
the opportunity to read a book of Indian 
stories that Tom Edwards had lent me. After 
starting the churning, Grandmother Ruth, 
assisted by the girls, was putting in order the 
bedrooms upstairs. 

_Through a crack of the unlatched door that 
led to the kitchen, we heard Halstead churn- 
ing casually, muttering to himself and plump- 
ing the old churn about the kitchen floor. 
Several times he had shouted for the girls to 
come and help him hold it down; and pres- 
ently we heard him ordering Nell to bid 
Grandmother Ruth pour hot milk into the 
churn. 

“Tt’s as cold as ice!” he cried. “It never will 
come in the world till it is warmed up! Here 
I have churned for two hours, steady, and no 
signs of the butter’s coming—and it isn’t my 
turn, either !” 

We had heard Halstead run on so much in 
that same strain, however, that neither Addi- 
son nor I paid much attention to it. 

Every few moments, however, he contin- 
ued shouting for some one to come and help; 
and presently, when Grandma Ruth came 
downstairs for a moment to see how matters 
were going on, we heard him pleading angrily 
with her to pour in hot milk. 

“Make the other boys come and help!” he 


WHAT EXASPERATED US ALWAYS WAS THE SUPERB CALMNESS WITH 
WHICH GRANDMOTHER RUTH VIEWED THOSE STRUGGLES 
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cried after her as she was calmly returning 
upstairs. “Make them come and churn a spell. 
Their blood is better’n mine!” 

“Oh, I guess your blood is good enough,” 
the old lady replied, laughing. 

Silence for a time followed that last appeal. 
Halstead seemed to have resigned himself to 
his task. Addison’s pencil ciphered away ; and 
I grew absorbed in Colter’s Flight from the 
Indians. 

Before long, however, a pungent odor, as 
of fat on a hot stove, began to pervade the 
house. Addison looked up and sniffed. Just 
then we heard Theodora race suddenly down 
the hall stairs, speed to the other door of the 
kitchen, then cry out and go flying back up- 
stairs. An instant later she and Ellen rushed 
down, with Grandmother Ruth hard after 
them. Evidently something was going wrong. 
Addison and I made for the kitchen door, for 
we heard grandmother exclaim in tones of 
deepest indignation, “O you Halstead! What 
have you done!” 

Halstead had set the old churn on top of 
the hot stove, placed a chair close against it, 
and was standing on the chair, churning with 
might and main. 

His head, as he plied the dasher, was almost 
touching the ceiling; his face was as red asa 
beet. He had filled the stove with dry wood, 
and the bottom of the churn was smoking; 
the chimes were warping out of their grooves, 
and cream was leaking on the stove. The 
kitchen reeked with the smoke and odor. 

After one horrified glance, grandmother 
rushed in, snatched the churn off the stove 
and bore it to the sink. Her indignation was 
too great for “Christian words,” as the old 
lady sometimes expressed it in moments of 
great domestic provocation. “Get the slop 
pails,” she said in low tones to Ellen and 
Theodora. “ ’Tis spoiled. The whole churning 
is smoked and spoiled—and the churn, too!” 

Halstead, meantime, was getting down 
from the chair, still very hot and red. “Well, 
I warmed the old thing up once!” he mut- 
tered defiantly. “ Twas coming, too. ’T would 
have come in one minute more!” 

But neither grandmother nor the girls 
vouchsafed him another look. After a glance 
round, Addison drew back, shutting the 
kitchen door, and resumed his pencil. He 
shook his head sapiently to me, but seemed to 
be rocked by internal mirth. “Now, wasn’t 
that just like Halse?” he muttered at length. 

“What do you think the old squire will say 
to this?” I hazarded. ; 

“Oh, not much, I guess,” Addison replied, 
going on with his problem. “The old gentle- 
man doesn’t think it is of much use to talk to 
him. Halse, you know, flies all to pieces if he 
is reproved.” 

In point of fact I do not believe the old 
squire took the matter up with Halstead at 
all. He did not come home until afternoon, 
and no one said much to him about what had 
happened during the morning. 

But we had to procure a new churn imme- 
diately for the following Tuesday. Old Me- 
hitable was totally ruined and had to be 
packed off to Pandemonium. The bottom and 
the lower ends of the chimes were warped 
and charred beyond repair. 

Largely influenced by Addison’s advice, 
Grandmother Ruth consented to the purchase 
of one of the new crank churns. For a year or 
more he had been secretly cogitating a scheme 
to avoid so much tiresome.work when churn- 
ing; and a crank churn, he foresaw, would 
lend itself to such a project much more read- 
ily than a churn with an upright dasher. It . 
was a plan that finally took the form of a 
revolving shaft overhead along the walk from 
the kitchen to the stable, where it was actu- 
ated by a light horse power. Little belts 
descending from this shaft operated not only 
the churn but a washing machine, a wringer, 
a corn sheller, a lathe and several other ma- 
chines with so much success and saving of 
labor that even grandmother herself smiled 
approvingly. 

“And that’s all due to me!” Halstead used 
to exclaim once in a while. “If I hadn’t burnt 
up that old churn, we would be tugging away 
at it to this day!” 

“Yes, Halse, you are a wonderful boy in 
the kitchen!” Ellen would remark roguishly. 
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Brown girls sitting close to their mother. It 
was fully six months since they had been at 
home. And there were the Leverings and the 
Atwoods and the Fenways. Mrs. Emmons sat 
with her eyes closed. “I don’t want to see any 
more,” she thought in anguish. 

The sermon touched on the happy reunions 
of the season and the beautiful real Christ- 
mas spirit, and yet to the Emmonses it seemed 
that the service would never end. 

Slowly they went back up the street, avoid- 
ing as best they could their happy friends. 
As they came toward their house they saw 
a big automobile beyond the gate. 

“T suppose that’s some one come to make 
some household happy!” Mrs. Emmons ex- 
claimed. , 

Mr. Emmons made no reply. 

“T guess some one has been here, mother,” 
he said at last as they turned in at the gate. 
“See the footprints. Sorry we missed them.” 





He reached under the doormat. The key 
was gone. He tried the knob in perplexity, 
and the door opened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmons stood on the thregh- 
old, with their mouths open and with their 
eyes staring wide in amazement. 

Several children, including a pair of twins, 
were sitting round a handsome young man 
who was telling them a story. All were eating 
doughnuts. “And, O Uncle Henry,” one of 
the twins was asking with wide-open eyes, 
“do they really have such dreadful things in 
Russia ?” 

Before there could be any answer Henry 
looked up and, leaping over a small boy at 
his feet, clasped his father and mother both in 
his strong young arms. 

“Here they are! Here they are!” shouted 
the children. 

Then from the dining room and kitchen 
and pantry came the laughing, eager group, 





each one in turn embracing the father and 
the mother, and all talking together. 

They took off Mrs. Emmons’s hat and coat 
and overshoes; Anne and Margaret pulled off 
their father’s coat and muffler and hugged 
him at the same time. 

Everyone explained at the top of his voice, 
and consequently Father and Mother Em- 
mons had very hazy ideas in their bewildered 
brains why and how and when and where 
they had all met and planned this great sur- 
prise. 

» “T just can’t yet understand it, dear chil- 
dren,” stammered Mrs. Emmons, stroking 
Charley’s hand as he sat beside her. 

“Well,’mother, you see it was like this,” 
explained Charley. “I knew that Henry was 
surely coming. He cabled me, and I met him 
four days ago in New York. We had intended 
it for a grand surprise. But when this crazy 
cub of a Davy here,” and he waved his hand 





at his grinning younger brother, “announced 
that he guessed he wouldn’t go home for 
Christmas,—some kind of a party at the En- 
dicotts’, he said—and when I found out by 
chance that first Anne and then Margaret 
thought they couldn’t come—well, I tell you, 
Henry and I got busy. We had them all meet 
at my house—that was why I was so unlucky 
as to miss the train yesterday. We intended to 
come down together on that morning train, 
but we didn’t all connect up—so here we are 
—down a bit late, but here just the same.” 

After all had talked themselves hoarse, Mrs. 
Emmons began: 

“Dear me, children, you will all be starv- 
ing! I must get the table set. Now some one 
come to help me get out all the leaves and the 
long cloth.” 

“Never you mind, little mother,” inter- 
rupted Charley, putting his arm round her 
waist. “That’s all been done. The girls have 
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everything ready—table, coffee, potatoes and | gayly. “Come to dinner; everything is all | beamed from the other end, with her oldest | for worlds,” whispered Katherine. “Just look 

everything. They have done it all.” ready to eat. This is a real Christmas.” and youngest sons at either side; and between at your mother’s face; it is simply illumined. 
At that moment Katherine and Margaret With shouts of joy they filed into the dining | them were Fred and Henry, the sons-in-law| Mrs. Emmons smiled at her husband. My 

and Anne came to the door, enveloped in big | room. and daughters-in-law and all the happy third} “I’m so glad it turned out this way,” she 

aprons. All three of them were laughing. Mr. Emmons sat at the head of the table | generation. There was no one lacking. | breathed to herself thankfully. “It would 
“Come on, dear people!” called Margaret | between his two daughters; Mrs. Emmons| “Why, Fred, I wouldn’t have missed this | have been mighty hard on father.” 
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Chapter Five 
Garfield startles his companions 


HORTLY after five o’clock the mate 
S ordered the messman to give everyone 
another ration of hardtack. 

Red carefully opened the second and last 
tin of provisions and handed little piles of 
crackers to the men round him, who in turn 
passed them along until each man had a fair- 
sized handful. Then we all started to eat the 
very plain but nourishing food. 

Meanwhile the sun buried itself in a pile of 
clouds, and a heavy haze filmed the sky. 

Red lighted the lanterns. The temperature 
was much lower than it had been the night 
before, and there were no stars out, for the 
sky was very cloudy. We looked forward to 
the night with dread and shivering. 

At about quarter of eight there was a com- 
motion amidships. 

“Bell buoy!” shouted the messman. “Bell 
buoy off the port bow!” 

Since the mate had announced that he 
thought there was land in that direction, we 
looked toward the north-northeast, hoping to 
see a light; at the same time we listened in- 
tently for the tolling of the bell buoy. 

“Listen hard and you'll hear it in a 
minute,” -said the messman. “It seems to be 
somewhere off the port bow. There it goes; 
hear it ?” 

Several of the crew amidships exclaimed 
eagerly, “I heard it!” 

“Did you hear it, Mr. O’Connell ?” inquired 
the messman. 

“No, Red, I can’t say that I did,” replied 
the mate. 





“Wait till the next time,” urged Red. “You 
listen and you'll hear it all right. P'll tell you 
when it begins. Now!” 

Again we did our best to hear the sounding 
buoy above the noise of wind and sea. 

“Tt’s strange, Red, but I can’t hear it yet,” 
said the mate. 

“Ah heah it, den,” reported Garfield. 

“T don’t,” said the mate again. 

I could hear nothing, either. 

There was another short period of silence. 

“T hear it!” exclaimed the mate suddenly. 
“T think I do, at any rate; it’s pretty faint.” 

There seemed to be something peculiar 
about that bell buoy. The mate beside me 
heard it, yet I could not hear it. 

The mate turned halfway round and hailed 
the captain. “Bell buoy off the port bow, cap- 
tain. Do you hear it, sir?” 

For several minutes there was silence in the 
captain’s boat. Then a shout came from the 
darkness astern: “We don’t hear any bell 
buoy, Mr. O’Connell! Are you sure you heard 
ie 

“Ves, sir; we can still hear it,” replied the 
mate. 

After another interval of silence the captain 
called again, “I think you must be mistaken, 
sir! None of us hear any bell buoy!” 

The mate did not have an opportunity to 
reply. The messman, with many exclama- 
tions, suddenly bent over and fumbled at 
some small object on the port gunwale. 

“What’s the matter, Red?” inquired the 
mate. ji 

“That’s not a bell buoy, Mr. O’Connell! 
Do you know what it is? It’s only one of 
these oarlocks here, hanging over the side and 
rattling every time the boat rolls.” 

When the messman took in the piece of 
chain that secured the oarlock, the sounding | 
of the “bell buoy” ceased. The chain had been 
the cause of it all. It had clinked and jangled 
against the steel side of the lifeboat each time 
that the boat rolled. 

Shortly after eight o’clock a fine drizzle of 
rain began, and it rained intermittently until 
midnight. Then the sky cleared; huge patches 
of dark gray clouds slowly moved away and 
disclosed the stars, standing out sharp and 
bright against a background of black. Red 
passed more hardtack round among the men. 
We devoured the dry crackers hungrily; the 
supply was beginning to run low. In the cap- 
tain’s boat the men were down to their last 
cracker. 

Though the sea was not smooth by any 
means, it was almost calm compared with its 
condition of the night before. Then we had to 
be alert every instant; now we could relax if 
we wished, half stupefied with sleep and cold, 
without danger of being knocked overboard. 
From time to time a wild lurch of the lifeboat 
would break our slumber, of course, or the 
crest of a wave would fly over the side. 

Day dawned with sea, wind and tempera- 
ture all moderating. But as the breeze dimin- 
ished, so did our rate of progress toward our 
unseen goal. 

At seven o’clock we noticed a faint, hazy 
shape—long and rather high—on the eastern 
horizon. We had difficulty in deciding 
whether it was a high, steep coast line or 
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merely a foggy bank of clouds. The outline of 
that shadowy mass rose clearly defined on the 
eastern sky line and then continued on and 
was lost in a blue- gray haze to the east- 
northeast. Although there was a slim possi- 
bility that it might be the coast, we had to 
admit that it was a very unconvincing one. 
So we did not consider it seriously and did 


not change our course. It was pleasant, how- 


ever, to look at something that merely resem- 
bled land. We continued to watch it. 

At nine o’clock the captain shouted, “I 
want to come aboard, Mr. O’Connell !” 

“All right, sir,” replied the mate. 

The captain’s men put their two oars out 
and pulled away, and soon after we had low- 
ered our safl the nose of boat No. 3 pushed 
alongside our craft. There was no chance of a 
dangerous collision now, for the sea was too 
calm. Men in both boats grasped the gunwales, 
keeping the two boats together while the cap- 
tain stepped aboard, carrying his shoes and a 
small hand bag. Garfield vacated his seat in 
order to make room for him, and the captain 
sat down beside me. 

The mate nodded to the Spanish coal 
passer, who rose and cautiously clambered 
ever the side into boat No. 3. 

The men released their hold on the gun- 
wales, and the second crew shipped their 
oars; we hoisted our sail and slowly took up 
the slack in the painter as we got under way 
once more. 

“How are you fixed for provisions, Mr. 
O’Connell?” asked the captain. “I’m hungry. 
We were cleaned out, and it’s been some time 
since I had anything to eat.” 

“We've got a third of a can of hardtack,” 
said the mate. “Red, get out some crackers 
for the captain. Yqu know we had two cans 
to start with, captain, so we were pretty well 
supplied.” 

“You certainly were,” replied the captain 
as Red handed him a generous pile of crack- 
ers; “thanks.” 

The cloud bank to the east-northeast was 
still visible. 

“We noticed it, too,” remarked the cap- 
tain; “it’s only a haze.” 

The sharp-eyed Garfield stood on the bow 
bulkhead, with his right arm round the mast 
and with his left hand shading his eyes as he 
scanned the horizon. Suddenly there broke 
from him a cry that electrified us all: 

“Lighthouse on a rock ahead!” 

With one accord we focused our eyes on 
the sky line. 

“A lighthouse!” exclaimed the captain, 
dropping his hand bag and starting up. “Well, 
there’s five dollars to you, my man, if you do 
see land!” 

All at once the Malay gave a strange cry 
and pointed with his finger. If those two 
keen-eyed seamen saw land, there must be 
land, whether the rest of us were able to see it 
or not. 

“T see it now,” declared the captain; “a 
lighthouse on a headland. I can barely see it 
through the haze. We’ll never reach there at 
the speed we’re making now. Get the oars out 
and row. That’s the only way we'll get in.” 

Both boats put their oars into the water— 
our three oars, besides the sail, and the two 
oars of the second boat. We began to row for 
the lighthouse in earnest. 

What land were we going toward? Was it 
an island or the mainland? If it was an 
island, was it inhabited by other people be- 
sides the lighthouse keepers? Would we find 
some one who could feed us well? That was a 
highly interesting question. At any rate we 
should be ashore, able to stand on terra firma, 
and the importance of that fact rose above all 
others. 

The lighthouse showed larger and clearer. 
The captain ordered Garfield, who had found 
a comfortable seat for himself, to return to 
lookout duty. 

“The place may be guarded by mine 
fields,” said the captain; ‘or there may be a 
few stray mines floating round. There’d be 
mighty little left of this expedition if we 





bumped into one. You stand in the bow and 
keep a good lookout for them.” 

At noontime the lighthouse, which was sit- 
uated on a high rock, stood out very clearly; 
and we could see several other lighthouses. 
Apparently we had come upon a group of 
islands. We were impatient to reach the shore, 
but progress was necessarily slow. 

At three o’clock we were much closer to the 
islands. From a headland off our starboard 
bow an aéroplane sailed into the air and flew 
straight out to sea to the southwest. Presum- 
ably the pilot saw us; but he did not deviate 
from his course in the slightest. (We after- 
wards learned that he had sent a wireless 
message to shore, reporting us.) The aéro- 
plane soon disappeared in the distance. We 
altered our course to starboard in order to 
sail toward an entrance that we could see 
between two islands. 

When we steered into the channel we saw 
that we were indeed going toward the best 
landing place, for a small town lay in view 
close to the edge of the water. Looking to 
starboard, we saw a lighthouse that stood on 
a high point of land; it was from there that 
the aéroplane had flown out. Then we saw a 
small boat, manned by five men, that was 
being rowed in our direction; apparently the 
lighthouse keeper had sighted us, and these 
men were coming to pilot us in. They steered 
straight toward us and presently came along- 
side. The pilot, who wore a uniform; looked 
questioningly at the captain and asked, “May 
I come aboard, captain?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The four other men in the pilot boat, which 
was about half the size of ours, were oars- 
men. 

“We'll make a line fast, captain,” said the 
pilot, “and help tow you in.” 

“All right, sir,’ answered the captain; 
“thank you. We’ve got a second boat astern 
there; better make that fast, too.” 

“Ves, sir, we will,” said the pilot. 

The crew of boat No. 3, which had dropped 
a little distance astern, redoubled their exer- 
tions when they saw the pilot boat give us a 
painter and soon covered the intervening dis- 
tance. The pilot tossed a line to them, and 
they made it fast. Then we got under way 
once more, with the string of three boats in 
anything but a straight line. The water was 
so choppy that the pilot boat appeared to 
leap into the air at times; but it did not take 
long to pass through this rough spot into 
calmer water—transparent green water al- 
most as smooth as glass. We could easily see 
the bottom. 

“What islands are these ?” inquired the cap- 
tain. 

“The Scillies, sir,’ was the reply; “the 
Scilly Islands. They are about fifty miles off 
the southwest coast of England.” 

“That’s what I had been thinking,” re- 
marked the captain to the mate. “I thought 
we were somewhere in this vicinity.” 

“May I ask what the name of your ship 
was, captain,” inquired the pilot, “and when 
she was sunk ?” 

“Yes, sir, the Vigilancia. The American 
freighter, Vigilancia, bound from New York 
to Havre. We were torpedoed without warn- 
ing on Friday morning, and fifteen men were 
lost, including American officers and crew. It 
has taken us about fifty-five hours to reach 
these islands. We sighted land this morning.” 

“ Fifty - five hours!” exclaimed the pilot. 
“Thank you, sir; you must be glad to get in.” 

We saw a number of people—men, women 
and children—gathering along the shore off 
our port side to watch us. When we came 
abreast of them, they waved their hats and 
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handkerchiefs in the air. We waved our hands 
at them. The captain pulled off his hat and 
waved it, and I waved my salt-stained cap. 
The pilot stood up and faced them and made 
a megaphone of his hands. Between pauses he 
roared at the top of his lungs: 

“An American ship! Torpedoed without 
warning! Last Friday! Fifteen men lost! Sur- 
vivors fifty-five hours in the boats!” 

The people answered the announcement by 
waving their hands. 

At that point we saw a steam towboat hur- 
rying toward us. The vessel secured a painter 
from the pilot boat and began to tow all 
three boats into port. We now proceeded at a 
speedier rate; the oarsmen leaned on their 
oars and rested. The long, cruel trip was al- 
most over. In a few moments at the most we 
should be ashore. It was a joyful occasion! 

“We were sunk in latitude 48:57 and longi- 
tude 09:34,” said the captain. “I’ve calcu- 
lated that we must have come about one 
hundred and fifty miles. One hundred and 
forty-five miles it was that we sailed.” 

“A hundred and forty-five miles!” repeated 
the pilot. “You'll be glad to step ashore, cap- 
tain!” 

It was five o’clock when lifeboat No. 2 of 
the S. S. Vigilancia touched the landing place. 


‘The shore was very steep, and there was a 


flight of moss-covered stone stairs at the left 
of the landing. The crew in the bow of the 
boat lost no time in jumping ashore, and the 
rest of the men soon followed them. 

My muscles were so stiff and cramped that 
I could hardly walk, but I managed to climb 
the steps. I felt half frozen and was unable to 
stand straight; my muscles were numb, sore, 
cramped, stiff and aching. The rest of the sur- 
vivors limped about in a similar condition. 

We were under the care of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society, and the various members 
of the two lifeboat crews were to be appor- 
tioned among some of the people of the town 
of St. Mary’s for a night’s lodging. 

The procession of survivors began te 
march through the streets of the little town. 
The head of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ So- 
ciety, a very pleasant man, accompanied us 
and found lodgings for the crew before we 
had gone very far. The rest of us walked on, 
and the mates and engineers were presently 
cared for. I was taken to the house of a- Mr. 
Cameron. Mrs. Cameron gave me a delicious 
hot supper; I went to bed at nine o’clock 
and awoke the next morning at eight. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon we started 
for Penzance on board a British patrol boat 
and arrived there at five o’clock. The captain 
got into communication by telephone with 
the American consul at Plymouth. He had 
sent in a telegraphic report of the sinking the 
day before, but now gave some of the details. 

We stopped at a hotel for the night. The 
next day the authorities were going to intern 
the chief engineer, who was of Norwegian 
descent. They suspected him of being a 
German; but he displayed his license and 
declared that, if they put him in a room with 
a German, he would do the best that he could 


with his injured hand to kill him. So the. 


authorities did not press the matter. 

That afternoon we journeyed by rail to 
Plymouth, where we went to the consul’s 
office. He took our affidavits and gave us 
passports. 

Various after effects of the exposure that 
we had undergone now began to manifest 
themselves. I escaped with a bad cold, 
chapped lips, a “cold-burnt” face, various 
pains, aches and bruises and a very painful 
siege of rheumatism, which settled in my feet. 
Many of the other men also contracted rheu- 
matism in the feet. The chief engineer had a 
mangled hand that needed care. The second 
mate’s foot was injured,and he hobbled about 
on a cane. One of the firemen was paralyzed 
—_ exposure and had to be taken to a hos- 
pital. 

We arrived in Liverpool on Thursday, 
March 22, and sailed for Portland, Maine, on 
the steamship Canada the same day. 

THE END. 
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Tiewtesdun 
nd songs and merry times; 
New friends tomake, old friends to greet; 
And over all the silver-sweet 
Unchanging Christmas chimes. 
we 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE proper time to stop fighting in a good 
cause is just after your opponents quit. 





No Man may hope Return for All he Sows. 
Forbear not Planting Corn for Fear of Crows. 


F you faithfully trudge the path of daily 
duty, you will sometime find Opportunity 
walking beside you. 


OR Christmas the weather should be of 
that Pickwickian kind in which the grass 
is ‘‘crisp and frosty,’’ the air has a ‘‘fine, dry, 
bracing coldness,’’ and the day is one ‘‘that 
might induce a couple of elderly gentlemen in 
a lonely field to take off their greatcoats and 
play at leapfrog in pure lightness of .heart 
and gayety.’’ 
ET us put away the idea that Christmas is 
only for children. The real child is in our 
hearts, be we young or old, and we are blest 
in proportion as we can give ourselves wholly 
to Christmas and all its symbols. The saying, 
‘‘Here comes a fool, let us be serious,’ is 
never more witty or true than on this wonder- 
ful day of excitement and delight ; of unopened 
packages and the long stocking bulging might- 
ily with gifts. 


| bell, to replace one that was stolen, now sounds | 
| the Angelus from a restored church. It is a fine | 





T is in the home that the growing mind re- 


ceives its most lasting impressions. Surround 
a child with good reading and you surround 
him with friends. An attractive title and good 
illustrations are no guaranty that the book 
contains good reading. If you have not time 
to read books yourself, consult your librarian 
and let your choice be not only what will 
stimulate the imagination but above all some- 
thing to warm the heart and impress the great 
truths of life. 

OR those who would know how to write 

English there.are the examples of Samuel 

Johnson, 1709-1784, and Benjamin Franklin, 
1706-1790. Both gave their lives not only to 
letters but to affairs, and both were honest 
and high-minded. Johnson wrote ‘‘ literary 
English,’’ resonant, sonorous, even-flowing, in 
long antithetical sentences. Franklin wrote in 
the language of the people—familiar words 
and short, immediate, homely sentences. To- 
day Johnson is known chiefly because he is 
the subject of the greatest biography ever 
written, but Franklin is studied as a master 
of forcible living English. 

HE ‘‘favorable’’ trade balance—excess of 

exports over imports—will be smaller in 
1920 than in any other year since 1915, and 
will probably approximate $2,000,000,000 as 
against $4,000, 000,000 in the calendar year 1919 
and a little over $3,000,000,000 in each of the 
years 1918, 1917 and 1916. That is a sound 
condition in a swelling volume of foreign trade, 
grown from $5,000,000,000 in 1915 to approxi- 
mately $14,000,000,000 in 1920. A ‘‘favorable’’ 
trade balance can be something of a misnomer 
when it puts such a premium on American 
exchange that other countries would rather 
trade with competitors than with us. 


HE whole of the village of Hattonchitel 

in the valley of the Meuse, held by the 
Germans for four years and left in ruins 
when the French and Americans wiped out 
the St. Mihiel salient, has been adopted by an 
American woman of wealth. The village is 
situated on the top of a precipitous hill four 
hundred and fifty feet above the plain, and 
for centuries the people have been carrying 
their water to the crest from the spring below. 
Now a gasoline engine hoists water frofm the 
purified spring to a reservoir above, whence it 
is piped to convenient terminals. A large com- 
munity washhouse has given at least a purple 
tinge to blue Monday; modern agricultural 
machines are at work in the fields; and a new 





example of personal, practical philanthropy. 
e¢¢9 


THE LEAGUE MEETS 


HE first meeting of the Assembly of 
| the League of Nations at Geneva did 
not prove that the League is to be a 
successful and permanent institution. But it 
did show that, in spite of the abstention of the 
United States, the League is a going concern. 
There were forty-one nations represented at 
Geneva; it was interesting to see how punctual 
the smaller nations were in their attendance 
and how active their representatives were in 
the discussions of the Assembly. There is every 
evidence that most of them regard the League 
as a hopeful instrument for their protection 
against more powerful neighbors, and that they 
do not intend to let it become a mere device 
for recording the decisions of the great powers. 
Americans should be especially impressed by 
the part that the South American nations took 
in the proceedings. They were conspicuous on 
all the commissions; they lost no opportunity 
to emphasize their réle of representing the 
New World in the League; and they were 
frank in declaring that it was to the League 
that they wished to trust for the guaranty of 
their independence. 
The seriousness with which some of the del- 


| egates took the League as an organ of interna- 


tional administration is to be gathered from 
the suggestion of one Belgian representative 
who argued that all raw materials whatever 
should be pooled and equitably distributed. 
It is not surprising that the plan should be 
advanced by a Belgian, the citizen of an in- 
dustrial nation that is not rich in raw mate- 
rials, and a Latin, with the daring logic of 
his race. It is no less natural that a Canadian 
should take the lead in opposing such an idea 
as an unwarrantable interference with the 
domestic concerns of independent nations. If 
any delegates from the United States had been 
present, it is certain that they would have 
sided with the Canadian instead of the Belgian. 

There was a strong sentiment in favor of 
an international armed force to carry out the 
decisions of the League, and a first step in 
that direction was taken by choosing an army 
made up of contingents from various countries 
to conduct affairs in and round Vilna during 
the approaching plebiscite there. 

There is no question that the League has 
given evidence of reasonable vitality, or that, 
speaking generally, it is more popular with 
the smaller nations than with the great powers 
—Great Britain perhaps excepted. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be held to have passed the final 
test until the United States has definitely 
joined it or refused to do so; or until con- 
ditions permit Germany and Russia to join its 
councils. Those three nations include more 
than three hundred million people — almost 
half the white people in the world. So long as 
one holds aloof from the League and the other 
two are denied membership, the organization 


cannot have the authority or the representative 
character it needs in order to realize the inten- 
tions of those who founded it. 
ono] 
THE USEFUL YEAST 
AN has long recognized the service 
M that the little yeast plant performs in 
leavening bread and in making that 
universal food more palatable and more digest- 
ible. Now scientific men have discovered that 
it has an absolute value of its own both as a 
food and as a medicine. 
The experiments that led to that conclusion 
were made at the Jefferson Medical College in 


~ 


Philadelphia. One of them consisted in feeding | 


certain animals on a kind of synthetic milk 
that contained all the known ingredients of 
real milk in the proper proportions. On that 
diet the animals throve poorly, but as soon as 
a little compressed yeast was added to the 
artificial milk they began to increase rapidly in 
size and strength. The only reasonable expla- 
nation of those facts is that yeast contains a 
quantity of the mysterious vitamines, which 
we have learned are essential to bodily growth 
and vigor. After that experiment the physi- 
cians tried another on human subjects. For 
two weeks they fed a number of men almost 
entirely on yeast cakes, and they found that 
the men were as well-nourished as if they had 
eaten meat and wheat bread every day. Yeast 
is almost half protein, which is the chief body- 
building element in food, and, since it has been 
proved to be rich in vitamines also, it is clearly 
possible to use it as an article of diet. Dried 
and powdered and mixed with wheat flour or 
with milk or fruit juices, it is a still more 
practicable food. 

The doctors have also discovered that yeast 
cakes are good medicine—not a specific for any 
disease, but of real value in cases of skin trouble 
and in some of the more common troubles of the 
digestive tract. A great many people who have 
eczema or chronic boils have been helped by 
eating a yeast cake or two every day. Intestinal 
catarrh and constipation are often benefited by 
the same treatment. 

So much has been made of the malignant, 
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disease-producing bacteria that float invisible 
in the air that it is a pleasure to call atten- 
| tion to the modest virtues of one of the most 
prolific of bacteria. Of course bacteria do vastly 
more good than harm —indeed human life 
would be almost impossible without them— 
and our little friend the yeast plant is one of 
the most kindly of them all. 


es 
THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE 


W ex would have imagined at the end 
of 1918 that two years later in one 
winter the mortality of the children of 

Europe would be likely to exceed the total 
mortality of a whole year of the war? Yet that 
is the fearful probability to-day. Perhaps we 
have come to take misery and death in Europe 
for granted and have grown somewhat callous 
to a tragedy that seems unending. Our news- 
paper headlines are the surest indication of the 
topics that are of popular interest.. Few news- 
paper headlines have been concerned with the 
children of Europe. Football games, murders, 
divorce suits, automobile accidents, scandals in 
business and in politics, all have greater news 
value than the fact that a whole generation of 
children is dying from starvation. 

In Poland, Austria, South Russia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Serbia and the Baltic states, the 
children have been undernourished for six 
years. There is no telling when it will be pos- 
sible for children in those countries to receive 
adequate nourishment. The officials of the Red 
Cross who make the most authoritative reports 
on conditions in eastern and northern Europe 
say that there are from one to two million 
children whose lives there now is no possibility 
of saving, and that for most of those who are 
not doomed to die this winter no hopeful 
future can be predicted. Victims of underfeed- 
ing, they will become the prey of tuberculosis, 
rickets, diphtheria, scarlet fever or cholera; 
or if they survive and grow to manhood and 
womanhood, it will be with feeble mentality, 
weak will and physical defects—bad eyes, bad 
ears, bad teeth. The aid that relief organiza- 
tions are bringing cannot insure any perma- 
nent, progressive improvement; it can at best 
only keep a certain number of children alive. 
So long as the economic prostration and politi- 
cal unsettlement of Europe continue the pitiful 
plight of the children will continue. 

The interval of six years and more of under- 
nourishment, disease and starvation means 
that civilization has been retarded for a much 
longer period. The innocent victims will them- 
selves become a menace to another generation. 

We in America should think more than we 
do of the tragedy of the children of Europe. 
We have not caused it; we have contributed as 
best we could—or have we?—to alleviate it. 
But at Christmas time this year, when we try 
to make our own children happy and delight in 
their happiness, there is something lacking in 
us if there is no sadness in our hearts, and if 
we do not see before us not only our own 
happy and healthy little children but some 
other little child who seems to look at us in 
his suffering with appealing eyes. 


os 


THE FALL OF VENIZELOS 


NE by one the statesmen who bore the 
QO burden of the war and took the respon- 
sibility for the peace are being retired 
by their fellow citizens to private life. Clé- 
menceau, Wilson, Orlando and now Venizelos 
| have been set aside. Mr. Lloyd George, almost 
alone, remains in power; he won a smashing 
victory by the expedient of calling a general 
| election right on the heels of the Allied vic- 
tory. It is by no means certain that he could 
get a vote of confidence from the British people 
| to-day. 
| The overthrow of M. Venizelos, the premier 
of Greece, came as a surprise to most observers, 
and as a distinct shock to the foreign offices of 
Paris and London. M. Venizelos had conducted 
the foreign policy of Greece with much skill. 
With a minimum of expense to the country, 
he had gained great territorial concessions on 
both shores of the A2gean. He had made Greece 
greater than it has been for two thousand 
years, and, moreover, he had the habit of suc- 
cess. He has not had an easy time of it either 
at home or abroad, but he has been patient, 
tactful and above all determined. Again and 
again he has overcome obstacles that would 
have defeated lesser men; and now, suddenly, 
at what seemed the height of his career, he 
has lost his charm. The Greeks have rejected 
him, and rather than face the hostility of the 
royal party that now comes into power he 
has gone into voluntary exile. The episode is 
curiously reminiscent of an earlier Greek age, 
when a restless, critical people were wont to 
‘‘ostracize’’ their most capable public men. 
The defeat of Venizelos appears to have been 
on issues of domestic rather than of foreign 
policy. His successor in the premiership has- 
tened to announce that there would be no 
surrender of the advantages that Venizelos had 
gained for Greece; and King Constantine from 
his Swiss retreat promised, if he got back on 
the throne, not to upset the arrangements that 
his enemy had made in Asia Minor and in 





| 








Thrace. But politics in Greece are always 
strenuous; they have been especially so since 
the long and fierce struggle between the pro- 
German, or royal, party and the pro-Ally, 
or Venizelist, party during the war. In order 
to conduct the government at all Venizelos 
thought it necessary to rule with something of 
an iron hand. The restrictions and the severities 
of his government alienated many ; the expen- 
siveness of his plans in Asia Minor offended 
others; and those voters, joining those others 
who never agreed to the dethronement of 
the constitutional sovereign, proved numerous 
enough to accomplish his overthrow. 

The logical thing, of course, is to restore 
King Constantine to the throne that has been 
vacant since the tragic death of his son. The 
Greek people, or a majority of them, desire it, 
as their votes have shown, and the government 
of Premier Rhallis is ready enough to agree. 
It remains to be seen whether the Allied 
powers—or, to speak more accurately, France 
and Great Britain—will permit that restora- 
tion. They are agreed in believing Constantine 
to be a subtle foe of both countries, and the 
French at least are unimpressed by his avowal 
of amity and admiration for the Entente. Both 
governments are on record as determined that 
Constantine shall not return to the throne, 
but it is not at all certain that they will feel 
strong enough in time of peace to deny the 
right of a friendly nation to have the king it 
wants. Either in his own person or through 
his son, Prince George, the former king is sure 
to control for the present the policy of Greece. 
Whether the restoration is to be a permanent 
one, or, like that of the Stuarts and the Bour- 
bons, a temporary affair, will be determined 
by the use, wise or unwise, that the royal 
party makes of its power. 


oe? 
LESSONS OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 


HE Congressional investigation into the 
war-time activities of the Shipping Board 
furnishes an illuminating example of the 


‘| bureaucratic way of doing things. That way 


has not changed since Charles Dickens amused 
the world with his picture of the Circumlocu- 
tion Office and its persistent study of ‘‘how 
not to do it.’’ In the case of the Shipping 
Board, the difficulty was aggravated by the 
fact that the bureau had to be hastily organized 
to do‘a tremendous job that would have taxed 
the organizing ability of our cleverest business 
men. The result is that millions and perhaps 
billions were wasted. The Shipping Board may 
rightfully say that it performed the difficult 
task that was set it, and it may be that it lost 
no more time and money over it than any 
government agency would have lost. 

There seems not to have been any scandalous 
corruption. Frauds and graft there were, no 
doubt. Human nature being what it is, not 
everyone can have resisted the alluring oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘ beat’’ the government. But the 
complete breakdown of the system of account- 
ing, the jumbled confusion of records and 
finances, makes it impossible, say the experts, 
to tell how much dishonesty was practiced. 
What is clear is that, in spite of the men of 
business training who took office on the board, 
the actual work fell into.the hands of political 
appointees who, after the manner of govern- 
ment employees from time immemorial, daw- 
dled, neglected their business and tangled up 
their accounts with a serene indifference to the 
load of taxation their incompetence was laying 
on the shoulders of the nation. 

We are often urged to take semipublic busi- 
ness out of private hands and to see to it that 
actual ‘‘business’’: methods are introduced at 
Washington. Certainly it would be a mistake 
to do the first until we have succeeded in doing 
the second. And, though it would be presump- 
tuous to say that no great improvement can be 
made in that direction, we dare not be too 
hopeful. The vices of governmental control, of 
bureaucratic administration, are inherent and 
inevitable. It is possible to believe and to argue 
that they are not so great as the evils that 
attend a concentration of economic power in 
private hands, but they have always been 
sufficient in the past either to discourage per- 
sonal energy and national achievement or to 
arouse the indignation of a people to the point 
of overthrowing the system. The government 
employee is usually a painstaking, orderly, 
well - disposed citizen, but, considered in his 
political and economic capacity, he is, even 
when he does not mean to be, a waster and a 
bungler. The Circumlocution Office was not 
a British abomination merely; that is why it 
amuses all readers. We instinctively recognize 
it as a familiar object—the inevitable flower 
that springs from the seed of governmental 
management of business. 


o 9 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


EXT March a new administration will 
come in. All the high officers of the 
old government will be displaced, and 

men of opposite politics will be appointed. 
The remark applies to members of the Cab- 
inet, bureau chiefs and diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad, and to few others. In the bad 





old times of ‘‘ spoils to the victors’’ there 
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was always a clean sweep of all those in gov- | 


ernment employment even down to the scrub 
women ‘in public buildings. Even so late as 
the administration of Gen. Grant the use of the 
civil service, not merely in the interest of the 
party in power but in that of a faction of 
the party, was scandalous. All the clerks in 
the New York customhouse, to mention but 
one instance, were dismissed to supply govern- 
ment jobs to the partisans of one ‘‘leader.’’ 
Civil service reform has not had easy or 
uniform or complete success, but it has made 
great progress and is established on a firm 
basis. There are still politicians who dislike it 
and sneer at it. There are also officials who 
find an opportunity now and then, which they 


eagerly seize, to evade the rules. Some Presi- | 


dents have occasionally had to make excuses 
for their own violation of the merit system. 
But on the whole scandals of that sort are 


now rare. Almost all of the employees of the | 


government are secure in their tenure for the 
full term of four years. When their term ex- 
pires their places will be filled by men. who 
have qualified by competitive examination. 

By successive Presidential orders, issued by 
Democrats and Republicans alike, nearly all 
subordinate officers, clerks and employees have 
been covered into the classified service. Post- 
masterships in a Congressional district are no 
longer at the disposal of the member who 
represents that district. Consulships are no 
longer distributed to deserving members of 
the party in power who were defeated in an 
election. Yet the practice of providing for the 
‘lame ducks,’’ as they are, aptly called, has 
not wholly ceased. There are paid commis- 
sions to which they can be appointed; and 
the diplomatic service can be made to furnish 
compensation for party activity that the voters 
have not seen fit to reward. 

No one urges that all public officials should 
be chosen without regard to their political 
association. The party in power is responsible 
for good government and should be allowed 
freely to appoint its supporters to such posi- 
tions as require loyalty and zeal for the policies 
of the party. ‘That means all who form plans 
and issue orders to be obeyed by subordinates. 
But there is no Republican way and no Demo- 
cratic way to collect revenue or to distribute 
mail matter, and in choosing persons to per- 
forny such duties partisanship should have no 


en a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 25 to December 1) 


ONCERNING OIL.—The United States 

has sent a note to London regarding the 
oil agreement recently made by France and 
Great Britain. It takes the ground that in 
countries administered under mandate the 
country accepting the mandate cannot exploit 
for its own advantage solely any of the re- 
sources of the occupied country, but that com- 
mercial equality must be enjoyed there by all 
nations whatsoever. ° ‘ 


AILWAY RATES. —The Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, in deciding the Illinois 
intra-state rate case, reaffirmed its right to 
order railways wholly within a state to con- 
form to rates established for interstate business. 
Judge Cropsey of the New York Supreme 
Court granted an injunction restraining the 
intra-state railways in that state from obeying 
the order of the Commerce Commission. 


S 


R. HARDING’S TRIP. — The Presi- 

dent-elect visited Panama, passed through 
the canal and was received cordially at Pan- 
ama. On his return to this country he made a 
brief stop at Kingston, Jamaica. 


S 


HIPPING INVESTIGATION. — The 

special Congressional Committee that has 
been investigating the Shipping Board’s activ- 
ities heard more testimony regarding the waste- 
ful methods that have been employed. Mr. 
Bolling and Mr. Sisler, officials of the board 
who had been accused by a witness of taking 
bribes in return for awarding contracts, ap- 
peared. They denied the truth of all the tes- 
timony against them and were corroborated 
by other officials of the board. 
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EXICO. — On December 1 Gen. Alvaro 

Obregon, the newly elected president of 
Mexico, was inaugurated. Gen. Calles was 
appointed chief of the cabinet, Dr. Hidalgo 
foreign minister, and former President de la 
Huerta minister of finance. 


S 


USSIA AND TURKEY.—A number of 

inconsistent reports came from Armenia 
during the week. According to one, the Ar- 
menians retook Kars, routed the Turkish 
Nationalists and obliged Mustapha Kemal to 
ask for a truce. According to another, the Rus- 
sian Reds and Kemal had agreed to coéperate 
in restoring Turkish control in Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Arabia and in “ liberating’? the 
Moslem populations of India and Egypt. Ac- 
cording to a third, the soviet government had 


fallen out with Kemal over Armenia, had de- | 
clared that country to be a soviet republic and 
had warned the Turks to keep away from it. 
——The European powers are considering the | 
possibility of colonizing the refugees that fled 
from the Crimea after the defeat of Wrangel, in 
northern Africa. —-Gen. Petlura, the U krain- 
ian, was said to be in flight into Galicia fol- 
lowing the defeat of his armies by the Reds. 
——M. Leygues, the French premier, has de- 
clared in favor of letting French merchants 
and manufacturers reopen trade with Russia, 
' though he will not recognize the Bolshevik 
government. ° 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—The Assembly 
of the League busied itself over the matter 

of mandates during a great part of the week. It 
provided for a permanent mandates commis- 
sion, five members out of nine being from states 
that hold no mandates. This commission will re- 
ceive reports from all countries that hold man- 
dates, and hear any complaints against their 
administration. A member from the interna- 
tional labor organization is to sit in an advisory 
capacity. ——The plan of a court with power to 
summon nations before it was dropped. ——-A 
majority of the nations favored the immediate 
adoption of a plan for disarmament. France 
and Great Britain objected on the ground 
that in the present state of world affairs that 
would be unwise, but they were willing to 
compromise on an agreement making the man- 
ufacture of arms and ammunition a govern- 
ment monopoly. — The League was agreed 
on the desirability of coming to the relief of 
Armenia, and sent out a request to the gov- 
ernments of the world for volunteers to mediate 
between Armenia and the Turkish National- 
ists. An invitation of a rather special character 
was sent to Washington, and on November 30 
President Wilson replied that he was ready to 
offer his services as a mediator provided he were 
assured of the support, moral and diplomatic, 
of the chief powers. Spain and Brazil also in- 
dicated their willingness to act as mediators. 
—-Serbia, Roumania and Greece formally 
notified the Assembly that they should oppose 
the admission of Bulgaria into the League. 
Marquis Ishii, speaking for Japan, said 
that his country would not press at present 
its demand for a declaration of the absolute 
equality of the races.——The special commis- 
sion of the League at Vilna has induced Gen. 
Zellgouski and the Lithuanians to sign a truce. 

eS 

RELAND.-—A veritable reign of terror pre- 
vailed in Ireland and showed some signs of 
extending to England also. In Cork a number 
of houses and shops were set on fire, presumably 
by members of the ‘‘Black and Tan’’ police 
in reprisal for the kidnaping and murder of 
uniformed men elsewhere in Ireland. Armed 
men prevented the fire brigade from extin- 
guishing the fires and $1,500,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. A party of Irishmen 
ambushed two lorry loads of police cadets near 
Macroom and killed fifteen of them. At least 
one village in the neighborhood—Johnstown— 
was destroyed in reprisal.——On November 26 





republic, and Prof. John MacNeill and Mr. E. 
J. Duggan, who are Sinn Fein members of 
Parliament. An internment camp has been 
established at Ballykinler, County Down. 
— On the night of November 27 no less than 
fifteen warehouses in and about Liverpool, 
most of them containing cotton, were set on 
fire at the same moment. Two of them were 
completely destroyed. The authorities declared 
their belief that the fires were set by Sinn 
Fein sympathizers, and made a number of 
arrests. Fearing bomb outrages or incendia- 
rism, unusually heavy guards were set about 





the police arrested Mr. Arthur Griffith, founder | 
of Sinn Fein and acting president of the Irish | 





the Houses of Parliament and government 
offices in London.— The House of Lords | 
passed the Irish home rule bill, on a second | 
reading, 177 to 91. | 
The amendment pro- | 
viding for a Senate | 
in the proposed par- 
liament for Southern 
Ireland was adopted. 


S 


REECE. — The 

two brothers of 
former King Con- 
stantine arrived at 
Athens on November 
25, and they were} 
given an enthusiastic | 
reception. The par-| 
liament was called 
for December 8. It is apparent that none of the 
Allied countries will oppose the restoration | 
of Constantine by force, but Premier Leygues, 
anticipating the evacuation of Asia Minor by | 
the Greeks, advocated the modification of the | 
Treaty of Sévres and better relations with | 
Turkey. ° 


TALY.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 

ratified the treaty of Rapallo on November 
27. D’Annunzio still remained contumacious 
and declared that rather than submit to the 
treaty the ‘‘regency of Quarnero’’ would go 
to war with Italy. He named December 3 as 
the date when the war would be declared. 
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Demetrios Rhallis 
Premier of Greece 
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Last season’s Western Conference Champions, the Chicago University team. 
Both men and coach are ‘‘All Star’’ wearers and boosters. 


Converse Wins! 


The Champion Shoe 
of Champion Teams 


HE Chicago University team, 

last season’s winners of the 
Western Conference Championship, 
and Purdue, runners-up in Cham- 
pionship, Northwestern, Indiana,— 
virtually all the university teams of 
prominence throughout the United 


States wear “All Star” Basketball Shoes. 


Here’s what “Pat” Page, one of the best known 
coaches in the country, thinks of “All Star.” And 
he’s one of any number of coaches who enthusiasti- 
cally endorse Converse Basketball Shoes. 


“I wish to take this opportunity to thank you personally 
for the effort you have made to 
put an ideal basket-ball shoe on 
the market. During the past two © 
years while having a winning 
team at the University of Chi- 
cago, we enjoyed the use of your 
All Star, Non Skid Shoes. | 
would be very pleased to en- 
dorse the same, as | have great 
faith in their wearing ability. 





Very truly yours, 


x0 Fey 


Director Athletics.” 


Basketball, Handball and Gym teams all over the 
country are enthusiastic wearers of “All Star” and 
“Non Skid” shoes because they combine speed and 
resilience with peerless service. The “Traction Sole” 





**Non Skid’’ same model except 
with white uppers. 











clings to the floor. “All Star” has brown uppers— 
“Non Skid” has white uppers—otherwise they are 


the same. Both have the famous “Traction Soles.” 


ConversE Russper SHOE CompPpaANy 
: - Factory: MALDEN, MASS. 
Service Branches: 


New York—142Duane Street Chicago— 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia — 5 N. Fourth Street 
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PLOUGHED UNDER 


NE day late in the winter, when there 
was still a sprinkle of snow on the 
ground, I was driving along a country 
road and saw a friend in the field 
sowing clover seed. It seemed to me a 
strange proceeding to sow clover seed 

in the snow, and I said so to my friend. “Wait and 
see,” said he. So I waited, and I saw one of the 
finest crops of clover hay in the country. 

When the blossoms began to appear and the 
bumblebees began to hum over the red flowers, 
seeking honey, I was passing the field again and 
saw my friend, the farmer, drive out from his barn 
into the field. But what was my amazement to see 
that, instead of a mower, he rode a plough, driving 
four big horses. I asked what he was going to do 
with the plough. His answer was: 

“I am going to plough under this clover.” 

Plough under that clover! I could scarcely be- 
lieve my ears. It must surely be a mistake. How 
could that be right when the cattle might eat it 
and grow fat, and when any of his neighbors would 
buy it from him at the highest price? 

But the farmer was wiser than I, for he knew 
that there were thousands of men and women and 
children who were starving for bread, and that 
our government was pleading with the farmers to 
raise wheat. The wheat must come from America 
or those hungry people would starve. So he 


ploughed under his clover and doubled his yield | attempts were unsuccessful; so eventually the 


of wheat on that field. The cattle ate oats 
straw that winter, but on the other side of the 
world hungry mouths were filled with bread 
and heavy hearts were cheered. 

How many times we seea father or a mother 
taken away from a home when they are 
needed there so much! How many times we 
see young men or young women cut off in 
their youth when they have just begun a life 
of service for the world and for Christ! Thou- 
sands of brave soldiers died in camp before 
they reached the battle. We grieve over it each 














time as if a terrible mistake had been made. 

But God is much wiser than we. And He 
knows that in his plan those lives that would 
mean much, if left to serve in the natural 
way, will yield a double harvest by being 
“ploughed under” just as they are ready for 
service. ‘‘Ploughed under,” yes; the long fur- 
rows, row upon row, hold our silent dead; 
but oh, the riches of the harvest that the 
Master will gather through their dying! 

“Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
dies, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

= = 
AN “EYOT” 
T takes snow to get the Christmas 

“ spirit started,’ said Molly, my 

wife, reaching for her knitting bag 
and pulling outa strip of an afghan 
on which she was working. 
“And I think that it will snow 
this very night,” I ventured. “The sun had a 
cirele round it to-day, and the clouds have run 
in till it is as dark as a pocket.” 

1 settled into the big armchair with my book. 

We were sitting before a cosy open fire. The 
light was good enough, but Molly saw how it 
could be improved ; so she raised the wick and 
set the lamp an inch nearer my shoulder. 

“Read me a chapter while I knit. And 
while you are doing it think of something 
nice to do for Christmas,” she ordered. 

“But you just said that it takes snow to get 
the Christmas spirit started,” I remonstrated. 

“You just said that it is going to snow, 
goose; so it is time to begin to think.” 

“IT haven’t an idea in my head,” I expostu- 
lated. 

Just then we heard a soft tick! tick! on the 
windowpane. Molly ran to pull the curtains 
back, and there the white flakes were, drifting 
down through the square of blackness, some 
of them blowing against the pane, where 
they dissolved in little sparkles of wetness. 

“It’s snowing already, old dear!’’ she tri- 
umphed. ‘‘Now you will have to think.” 

“Among the South Sea Islands,” I sighed, 
beginning the chapter. 

I was on the third page. I read: “Out at sea, 
all by itself, somewhere about thirty miles 
from a certain good-sized island in a certain 
ocean, there lies another little island —an 
eyot —about a mile long and a half mile 
wide.” 

““What’s an eyot?’’ demanded Molly. 

“Why, it is—er — How should I know what 
is an eyot?”’ 

“I'll look it up in the dictionary,” volunteered 
Molly. “How do you spell it?” 

I told her. 

“Well, it isn’t in the dictionary.” 

I resumed: ‘The coral reef stretches out —” 

“But I want to know what an eyot is. It may 
have something to do with the way we spend our 
Christmas money.” 

‘How can an eyot have anything to do with 
Christmas savings?” I demanded, a little nettled. 

“That’s what you must think about. The author 
is a clever man, and I know he put in eyot to show 
us how to spend our Christmas money.” 

** Well, I’m not a clever author,’ I fussed im- 
patiently. 

“Not an author; but you are awfully clever, and 
I know you can think it out.” 

“Let’s finish the chapter,” I temporized. 

So I got back to the book and read on undis- 
turbed, although I could see out of the corner of 
my eye that Molly was still puzzling and knitting 
tight little stitches into the afghan. I came to the 
end of the chapter with misgiving: “But one of 
the ship’s company stayed behind and is now 
queen of the island of which her husband is king, 
captain, commandant and governor- general and 
also resident quarantine doctor.” 

I closed the book with a sigh, for I could feel 
the question coming. 

“Now, old darling, what is an eyot, and how 
shall we spend our Christmas money?” 

“Why, on an eyot, of course,” I began boldly. 
“E—Y—0-—T, on Everything You Ought To.” 

“You blessed dear, that explains it. Now I know, 
and I was right, wasn’t 1? I just knew that it takes 
snow to get the Christmas spirit started.” 

o 9 
HOW THEY SAVED THE AINSDALE 
HE Ainsdale was a three-masted steel sailing 
ship of 1825 gross tons. She was one of those 
splendid vessels, writes Mr. Ralph E. Cropley 


in the New York Evening Post, on which are con- 
stantly tested the courage and the resourcefulness 





of mankind. On the night of February 5, 1917, in a 
gale and a heavy sea, she was fired upon by a sub- 
marine without warning, and her crew were given 
five minutes in which to leave the vessel. The 
next morning they were picked up by a passing 
ship and taken into port. 

But the Ainsdale did not sink. Six days later she 
was sighted by the tramp steamer Basuto. Think- 
ing she might be adecoy, with a submarine lurking 
in the neighborhood, the master of the Basuto ap- 
proached her gingerly as she lolled and yawed in 
a stiff sea. Finally the chief officer, by the name of 
MacDonald, persuaded the master to let him put 
a lifeboat over and visit the derelict. By good sea- 
manship the trip was made, and they got close in 
under the lee and boarded the Ainsdale. A cat, a 
parrot and a monkey were the only living things 
that they found. 

A hurried survey caused MacDonald to feel that 
there was a chance of saving the derelict, even 
though German shots had carried away her steer- 
ing wheel, broken her standard compass and punc- 
tured her top sides full of holes. She had been badly 
swept by the seas, for rope-ends streamed here 
and there and overboard in every direction; and 
everything movable above decks had been carried 
away by the sea. 

Eight men volunteered to stand by and assist 
MacDonald, A jury steering wheel was rigged, 
and the Basuto attempted to take the Ainsdale in 
tow. Owing to the wind and the heavy sea, all 
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stocked with strange-looking birds you might 
think these objects were nothing more than some 
new species that you had not seen before; but on 
closer examination you would discover each of 
them to be a native hunter. 

In their left hands they are carrying screens of 
cloth that look something like crazy quilts of the 
most glaring colors. This patchwork of colored 
cloth is stretched over a frame resembling that of 
a kite; and some of the cloth is tied on the edge nn 
the form of streamers that wave back and forth 
in the breeze. 

The species of partridge for which they are 
hunting is called the chukar, or rock partridge; 
chukars are plentiful, but they are so wild that 
the hunters find it difficult to get within shooting 
distance. 

Almost all native Asiatic hunters carry old-fash- 
ioned guns, and if they cannot get close to their 
game they waste a great many shots. However, 
one of them somehow discovered that the rock 
partridge was brimful of curiosity and quick to 
approach and investigate any gay-colored thing. 
So he rigged up the kite-like contrivance, with its 
various colored cloths, and found that it worked 
with great effect; and he brought in so many of 
these usually shy birds that other hunters began 
to wonder how he did it. 

Finally one of them chanced to meet him while 
he was approaching a covey of the birds and, of 
course, saw the brilliant lure he was using. Soon 
every hunter was making use of the contrivance, 
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By 
KATHARINE 


That mystic night, the 


THE STAR 


When ivory doors of dawn had shut upon 


Back to their lonely skies, shepherds who came 
To seek the Child beheld an orbéd flame 
That o’er the manger shone. 
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chanting angels gone 








Forsaking those high paths of crystal air, 
The Star of Bethlehem had entered there, 
Content to lose his radiant place aloft, 

So he might shed gold lights upon the soft 























The little roseleaf body 


Our world still wears, 
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Silk of a Baby’s hair ; 


So he might let celestial lustres fall 

On Mary’s pale young face, the Syrian shawl 

Folding the Child to the Madonna’s breast; 

On Joseph's hands that in their joy caressed 
The creatures of the stall, 


Those gentle oxen whose glad eyes adored 


Warming it with the fragrance of their breath. 
Even on the tired ass from Nazareth 
The Star a glory poured. 


On her wild heart the Star of Bethlehem 
Forever haloing that group divine, 

Love’s Holy Ones, who in their beauty shine, 
While centuries worship them. 
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Basuto proceeded on her voyage, leaving the dere- 
lict to the resourcefulness of nine men, who had 
to do the work of a normal crew of twenty-five. 

MacDonald alone of the nine knew navigation 
and had been on a sailing ship before. And these 
nine men, during twelve and a half days of vile 
winter weather, worked a water-logged and slowly 
sinking ship whose rigging had been partly deci- 
mated by German shell fire. Though terrific squalls 
pounded against her, the sodden Ainsdale rode 
the sea; and her nine men worked like mermen, 
half of the time submerged. 

By the eleventh day all the provisions that they 
had left were some biscuits. Although the stand- 
ard compass was not dependable and the chro- 
nometer had run down, MacDonald found, on 
falling in with a coast patrol ship, that he was 
only five miles out of his dead reckoning. 

But MacDonald’s troubles were not over when 
the tug Flying Buzzard came to tow him in. Fora 
head gale sprang up with a heavy sea, and the 
towing had to be stopped while the tug sought 
shelter, leaving the Ainsdale to drift for over a 
day with her sails in ribbons. Yet the Ainsdale 
made port—made port because a man is “never 
licked till he’s dead.”” MacDonald might have said, 
‘Twas because She’s a blooming Flying Dutch- 
man, and there was no killing the old beast.” An 
admiralty court thought differently and saw to 
it that MacDonald and his crew were fitly re- 
warded. 
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HUNTING WITH A CRAZY QUILT 


URIOSITY among many birds and animals 
is not an uncommon trait. But in Central 
Asia, according to the New York Tribune, 
there is a species of partridge that seems to have 
more than its share of curiosity. In hunting the 
bird the natives take advantage of its weakness. 
If you happened to be touring through that sec- 
tion of the country during the season of this par- 
ticular partridge, you would notice peculiar objects 
of many brilliant colors bobbing along in the fields 
or from behind rocks. In a country so plentifully 





DECORATION BY W. A. OWIGGINS 


with the result that the hunting grounds are now 
dotted each day with numbers of odd-looking crazy 
quilts waving in the air. 


o ¢ 
MR. PEASLEE ON BACK ROADS 


$e HEN my wife asked me to carry some 
kind of knit truck into Eudora Mason’s 
this mornin’,’”’ remarked Caleb Peaslee 
wearily, “I had half a mind to rebel and say I 
wouldn’t do it; and then I took thought of what 
happened to Winchell Colby, and I done it same 
as she wanted me to.’’ 

Deacon Lysander Hyne debated something in 
his mind before speaking. 

“Why shouldn’t you carry—whatever ’twas—to 
Eudora?” he asked at last. 

Mr. Peaslee sighed gustily and eased an aching 
leg to a comfortable position. 

“I should have, and I did,” he replied. “Only 
there was more to it than jest that. My wife had a 
shawl or a cape or some such benefit that she 
wanted Eudora sh’d have; so when I started down 
to the store she give it to me and told me to leave 
it with Eudora. She said it wouldn’t hinder me a 
minute. Maybe it wouldn’t, if it’d been anybody 
but the Widder Mason. 

“But you know how ’tis; livin’ alone so, there’s 
a lot of things she can’t do. So when I went into 
her yard this morning, she felt as if a man had 
been jest delivered into her hands. And I’ve fixed 
her well sweep, and I’ve carted stones in her 
wheelbarrer, and I’ve hung her barn door that 
the wind fetched loose in April, and I’ve crow- 
barred her doorstep back where it belongs—and I 
d’know what else.”’ 

The deacon nodded. ‘‘Eudora’s got a way of 
getting things done ’thout paying for ’em,” he 
assented. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell your wife that you 
was goin’ down to the store by the back road?” 
he demanded. ‘‘You could have got out of it that 
way reasonable enough.” 

Caleb wagged his head soberly. 

“I did think of it,” he said, “but right away I 


. 
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happened to think of Winchell Colby, and that led 
me to take second thought.” 

“What about Winchell Colby?” asked the 
deacon. 

“Well,” began Caleb slowly ‘Winchell used to 
hate to do anything to help out anybody else, even 
when it didn’t cost him anything. And there was 
a time when he had to drive past Jerry Poole’s 
place every morning, going into Bangor with his 
garden truck. Once in a while he’d give a body a 
lift, bein’ kind of ashamed to pass a footer on the 
road; and then he’d brag about it for a month. 
But commonly he’d lick up his hoss and pretend 
he didn’t see ’em or couldn’t stop. 

“It happened Jerry had to be in Bangor on a 
certain day to attend court, ’count of a hearing 
for damages; and if he didn’t get there he stood to 
lose quite a sum of money—for him. So he planned 
it, not havin’ any hoss of his own, that he’d hold 
Winchell up that morning and ask him for a ride 
in, knowin’ that Winchell wouldn’t deny him out- 
right and have it come to tlie neighbors. But Jerry 
made the mistake of sayin’ something about it 
beforehand; so Winchell heard of it, and, bein’ 
mean, he decided to go round by the pond road 
and disappoint Jerry. And that was what he done. 

“T s’pose three hundred days in the year he 
might have drove through the pond road and not 
had a thing happen; but that day the highway 
builders was working there with a road roller, 
and one of the men had a little, yappin’ dog along 
with him. Winchell’s hoss was a kind of lifey, 

. quick-acting thing, and he took to dancing 
and sidling at the roller. Jest then the dog 
sot up a yappin’ right under his feet, and the 
fat was ail in the fire! 

“I expect they might have saved some of 
the green truck, such as lettuce and peas and 
such—only when you break ten or twelve 
dozen of eggs in amongst it, it makes things 
messy. And by the time they’d ketched the 
hoss and got the wagon down on to four 
wheels again he’d got in ’twixt two boulders 
and sprung an ex so bad the wheel wouldn’t 
turn. So Winchell had to leave the wagon 
there and lead the hoss home. 

“Counting in everything, I s’pose it cost 
him ’bout thirty dollars to go that way that 
mornin’ jest to get rid of giving Jerry Poole a 
lift; and he could have gone the other way, 
too, and not met Jerry, ’cause I went along 
ahead of him and took Jerry in, myself. I 
knew he was needin’ to go, and I made it 
handy to do some errands.” 

The deacon pondered shrewdly, studying 
Caleb with sharp eyes. 

“Tell me this, Kellup,’’ he commanded. 
“Didn’t you go partly because you knew 
Winchell was goin’ to disappoint Jerry? 
Didn’t you figger you’d get ahead of him and 
help Jerry out at the same time?” 

Caleb colored a little shamefacedly. 

“Mebbe a little somethin’ like that, Hyne, I 
own to ye,” he admitted guiltily. 
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JAPANESE HOUSE INSCRIPTIONS 


N Japan you can learn a good many things 
about the resident of a house merely by 
looking at his door. According to police 

regulations, says a writer in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, the entrance to every residence must 
have a small wooden tablet affixed to it. This 
tablet has the name and the number of the 
house on it, and on another tablet is the name 
of the responsible householder, who in many 
eases is an infant, a younger brother or a 
relative. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the names of” 
other inmates are placed over the door, but 
there is no police regulation that requires it, 
except in the case of boarding houses, which 
have to place their boarders’ names outside 
for all to see. A person fortunate enough to 
p a telepl always has the number 
proudly displayed over his entrance. Near it 
you will often see a quaint enameled or tin 
disk. That is the fire-insurance mark. Every 
fire-insurance company has its own special 
metal plate, which it nails to the lintel when 
it insures a house. 

There are always several small pieces of 
paper pasted over the door, placed there by 
the police. One is to certify that the periodical 
oshoji, or great cleaning, has taken place. 
Another paper tells us, perhaps, that the sani- 
tary conditions are satisfactory. What others 
stand for is known only to the police them- 
selves; that they give secret information about 
the inmates is certain. 

Formerly it was the rule that, if there was 
a well upon the premises, the fact had to be 





| proclaimed by a square board marked with the 
| character for well—ido. This was to show where 


people could obtain water in case of fire in the 
neighborhood. The regulation may still be in force 
in country places, but, owing to water’s now being 
laid in pipes, it is no longer enforced in the cities. 
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_ THE WHISTLING INTRUDER 


T a studio on a busy street of a Colorado city 
A a pupil was singing the jewel aria from 
Faust. It was twilight, says the Boston 
Herald, and there were many people passing by 
outside. Suddenly the singer stopped. 

“Some one outside is whistling the accompani- 
ment,’’ she said. 

But an investigation failed to discover anyone. 
As the girl proceeded, however, the whistling 
began again. Each time the accompanist came to 
a leggiero staccato passage, the whistler followed 
the higher melodies, keeping time with the per- 
former. 

By closer searching the culprit was discovered, 
perched upon a tall lamp post. A mocking bird 
had paused on his homeward way to take part in 
a performance of Gounod’s music. His intrusion 
disconcerted the studio and attracted a group of 
listeners in the street, who wonderingly enjoyed 
the mocking bird’s imitation of the pianist’s tech- 


nique. 
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FOUR YEARS OF DIRT 


RESIDENT of New York, who was visiting 
one of the new oil fields of Texas, came 
across a small youngster playing in the 

dooryard of a disgracefully dirty and dilapidated 
house. The child, scarcely recognizable as such 
because of a very generous application of Texas 
soil, answered his salutation with a grin. 

“How old are you?” asked the New Yorker. 

“Four.” 

‘“Heavens!” exclaimed the man. “I didn’t know 
anyone could get so dirty in four years!” 
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Long ago a Baby 
Was in a stable born; 


The humble cattle watched 


Broaght Him coffers full, 
And a flock of lambkins 
Offered their soft wool. 








A Christmas Baby 


Bp Isabel Fiske Conant 


His throne was a manger, 
His sceptre a star, 
His subjects were shep- 


Him herds 
Between the night and morn. And wise men from afar. 
Three kings on camels Carol of that Baby! © 


Hearts and angels sing ! 
Christmas is his birthday, 
And He is Heaven’s King. 








ORAWN BY GERTRUDE KAY 











Tuck's Adventure 
Bp Agnes MP. Bass 


UCK the fairy had been ill, and the 
fairy doctor advised a change of scene 
for him. 

“Send me to Mortal Land,” Tuck begged. 

,“‘To Mortal Land to see Tom Newberry.” 

Tuck had often heard of this Tom New- 
berry and was sure he would be good com- 
pany. 

‘The fairy’s parents dressed him warmly and 
charged him not to stay more than two hours. 
Then they clapped their hands, and presto— 
he was gone! 

He found Tom fast asleep in bed. Such a 
curious place—the room was not at all like a 
room in fairyland. Tuck could not imagine 
what the bureau was for; the rug looked to 
him like a big mullein leaf, and the window 
seemed to be made of clearest ice. 

The strangest thing of all was a bright ob- 
ject that stood on a table by the bed. It had 
a round face and it talked constantly, though 
all it seemed to say was one word over and 
over. 

Suddenly it began to ring; the ringing was 
as loud as all the bells in fairyland put to- 
gether, and Tuck jumped a foot high. 

Some one else jumped, too— Tom New- 
berry, who immediately bounced out of bed. 

“ All right, Mr. Clock,” he said. “I hear 
you!” 

Not seeing Tuck, of course (for the little 
fairy had made himself invisible), he rushed 
across the room and opened a door. Tuck flew 
after him. They went into a smaller room, 
and there another remarkable thing happened. 

Tom turned a silvery handle, and a torrent 
of water rushed out into a deep white place. 
The smoke (it was really steam) made Tuck 
sneeze. He drew back a little frightened. Cold 
water running into a basin among the rocks. 
was a familiar sight; but what 
did this mean ? 

He withdrew hastily to the bed- 
room and sat down on a foot- 
stool. Presently Tom _ returned, 
walked over to the other side of 
the room and took his stand in 
front of a clear, deep pool. At 
least Tuck thought it looked 
more like a pool than anything 
else. Was Tom going to swim? 

But no; Tom began to brush 
his hair vigorously. Fairies do not 
brush their hair in the way mor- 
tals do, and at the sight of Tom 
banging away at his head Tuck 
came perilously near laughing 
aloud. All at once Tom reached 
up and turned a little handle. 
Something snapped, and a lovely 
bright thing began to shine on the 
wall, like a flower that had burst 
suddenly into bloom. It made all 
the room bright. A moment later 
Tom turned the handle once 
more, and the object was dark 
again. Tuck wished he could carry 
the brilliant flower home with 
him. 

After breakfast there were more 
marvels. Tuck followed Tom and 
watched him pour some milk into 
a pan and carry it over to what 
looked like a big black box. Set- 
ting down the pan, Tom took a little stick 
from a box and scratched it on his shoe. 

“What’s he doing that for?” said Tuck to 
himself. And then he instantly added, “Woof !” 
and clapped his hands to his face, for the little 
stick burst into flame. Fire from a stick! He 
stared while Tom laid the stick on top of the 
big black box, which caught fire at once. 

Tom set the pan over the flame; then, a 
few minutes later, he turned a handle (‘So 
many handles!” thought Tuck), put out the 
fire and called the cat to drink the milk. 

The next moment a bell rang, and Tom hur- 
ried into the hall, with Tuck after him. The 
noise came from a queer object on a table; it 
stopped when Tom held the thing to his ear. 

“ Hello, Smithers! ” said Tom. “ All right; 
T’'ll be ready by the time you get here.” 

“This is the most remarkable country! ” 
thought Tuck. “Here are two people talking 
to each other through the walls. How is it 
done, I wonder ?” 

But before he could puzzle it out there was 
a new noise, “Honk, honk!” in the distance. 
He had learned that in Mortal Land a noise 











| generally means that something is going to 


happen, and so he watched Tom eagerly. 

Tom picked. up his books and went out of 
doors. Tuck followed, of course. The noise 
grew louder, and at length a great box on 
four wheels rushed into view. It was not 
pulled by dragon flies or by field mice, as car- 
riages are hauled in fairyland; in fact it was 
not pulled at all. It simply went. Tuck was 
astounded. 

All at once a clock struck, and Tuck knew 
that his time was up. Hopping on the back of 
the nearest bird, he was soon at home. 

He told the other fairies about the won- 
ders: the strange bright flower on the wall, 
the fire stick, and all the rest. Some of them 
would not believe him. 

“But it’s the truth,” insisted Tuck. Then 
he looked wistful. “Fairyland seems stupid,” 
he said. “No strange things happen here. How 
wonderful it must seem to be Tom Newberry 
and live in a place like Mortal Land!” 
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Che Prideful Cree 
Bp Mary Carolyn Davies 


OUR LITTLE PARLOR CHRISTMAS TREE 

RUSTLED ITS BOUGHS AND SAID TO ME: 

“SUPPOSE I WENT INTO THE WOOD 

AND TOLD THE RABBITS I'D BEEN 
DRESSED 

IN STARS AND TINSEL AND THE REST! 

OF COURSE I SHAN’T, BUT—IF I SHOULD!” 
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Che Surprise Wox 
Bp Crith Wudwell Laurence 


FEW days before Christmas the post- 
man handed little Libby Warner an 
unfamiliar-looking letter. 

“From Great-Uncle Lemuel,” Mrs. Warner 





though just now there were no dolls to make 
clothes for. A little visiting girl had broken 
the last big doll, and the small china dolls had 
clothes. Moreover, times were so hard that it 
was doubtful whether she would have a new 
doll that year. 

“What do you suppose Uncle Lemuel will 
bring?” Libby went on excitedly. “ Bracelets 
and fans?” 

“Gloves and collars, perhaps,” said Marian, 
laughing. “Come on, Libby, you can help me 
get my shelves ready !” 

“Think of it!” Libby said to herself as she 
scampered upstairs; and she wondered a little 
why Uncle Lemuel had left her out. 

She began to watch the mails eagerly; but 
Christmas morning came and went without 
any parcel from Great-Uncle Lemuel. 

“T think he’s -forgotten your package, 
Marian,” she said sadly. 

But Marian was going to sing at a Christ- 
mas concert, and her mind was not on pack- 
ages. ‘Perhaps it will come by express at the 
last minute,” she said. 

The afternoon of Christmas Day all the 
family except Libby were out. Left alone, 
Libby went upstairs and sat down in the 
corner where she kept her few toys. The 
shabby little china dolls looked rather dreary. 

Libby sighed. “I wish times weren’t so 
hard,” she said. “I wish —” 

Just then the doorbell rang loudly, and 
Libby jumped to her feet and hurried down- 
stairs. The expressman, of course! But her 
face fell when she opened the door. There was 
no expressman, but instead a stout old man 
in a fur coat. A big automobile stood at the 


ate. 

“Well, how do you do, Marian ?” the visitor 
said. 

Libby gave him her hand. “I am not 
Marian, sir,” she said. “But won’t you come 
in and take a seat ?” she added politely. 

The old gentleman looked at her very hard. 








LIBBY’S CHEEKS WERE 


said in surprise. “We haven’t heard a word 
from him for years and years.” 

Libby had often heard the family speak of 
Uncle Lemuel. He was a great traveler, a little 
queer and absent-minded, and was much 
given to doing unexpected things. 

“Do you remember,” said Marian, Libby’s 
older sister, “what a huge package of pretty 
things he gave me the year I was Libby’s 
age?” 

Mrs. Warner was reading the letter. “That’s 
just what he’s going to do now,” she said. 
“Listen.” 

Then she read aloud: “I’m back in this 
country at last. Tell Marian to get her shelves 
ready for the things I’ve brought her in my 
pack.” 

“OQ Marian!” cried Libby with shining eyes. 

What a fortunate person Marian was, to be 
sure —-seventeen years old, with curly hair 
and blue eyes, able to play the piano, and 
now going to have a lot of pretty things from 
a pack! Libby herself was only ten years old, 
and her hair was straight. She could not play 
the piano, but she could make dolls’ clothes, 





RED WITH HAPPINESS 


“Why aren’t you Marian?” he asked a little 
crossly. “Staying here, maybe?” he added. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Libby. 

She started to explain, but the visitor did 
not give her a chance. “ Tut, tut!” he said. 
“This is too bad. I’m Marian’s Great-Uncle 
Lemuel, a day late. Bound to go to the next 
town now; but tell Marian I'll be back here 
to-night if I possibly can.” 

He started to go, then turned round and 
looked sharply at Libby. 

“You look like a little girl with good 
common sense,” he said. “Will you do me a 
favor? I may not get back before to-morrow, 
and so I want you to unpack a box I have for 
Marian and set the things out. That will look 
more like Christmas than a plain package 
would.”~ 

After that things happened so fast that 
Libby could hardly get her breath. The driver 
brought a great square parcel into the house, 
and Libby showed him the way upstairs. The 
next minute the old gentleman was calling, 
“Good-by!” and she was alone in Marian’s 
room with the mysterious treasure. 


ORAWN BY BERTHA STONE 


“O my! O my!” said Libby. Her eyes were 
snapping with pleasure. “I wonder what’s in 
the box? And I wonder what made him take 
me for Marian? And I wonder —” 

She knelt down and began to untie the 
strings with shaking hands. When the last 
wrapper was off, a neat box with a clasped lid 
stood before her. She took hold of the lid, 
shut her eyes and began to repeat an old 


ae: “One, two, three, 


And up goes she!” 


The lid flew open suddenly, and so did 
Libby’s eyes. “Oh!” she cried with a gasp. 

Good reason she had, too, to be astonished, 
for it was not gloves and collars she saw, 
but things that would make any little girl’s 
head whirl. In the top tray of the box lay a 
large, dark-eyed doll in a scarlet coat and 
fur-trimmed cap, fast asleep. The rest of the 
tray was packed with lovely doll clothes— 
dresses and hats, shoes and stockings, and 
even a little pink sunshade and a hand bag. 

Libby’s cheeks were red with happiness. 
She took the doll out and talked to her; she 
went over every inch of her clothes. Then she 
looked into the next tray. There she found a 
sister and a brother for the beautiful doll. At 
the bottom of the box was furniture: beds 
and chairs, bureaus and tables, a kitchen 
stove, a pink rosebud tea set. There were even 
little rugs and framed pictures, and, O joy of 
joys, a doll piano! 

“Everything!” said Libby. “ Everything 
that anybody ever heard of.” 

At first she could only sit and gaze at the 
treasures. Then the clock struck, and she gave 
a start; Marian would be back soon, and she 
had promised to have the things all ready. 

Libby puckered her forehead. All at once 
she felt more puzzled than ever. Why had he 
brought dolls to a grown-up girl like Marian? 

It was a great mystery. Libby held up the 
big doll and gazed at her. “ You beautiful 
thing,” she said. “O dear, I 
wish —” Then she broke off 
briskly. There was no time to be 
spent in wishing; she must keep 
her promise to Great-Uncle Lem- 





uel. 

She put all the toys where they 
would make a good show. It 
seemed queer to see dolls and tea 
sets in Marian’s dignified room— 
but there they were. 

Great was Marian’s astonish- 
ment when she came back a little 
later. But before she had time to 
speak the doorbell rang, and there 
was Great-Uncle Lemuel again. 

When Marian introduced her- 
self to him he threw back his 
head and laughed until he shook. 

“Well, well, well!” he said. “I 
never dreamed you were a grown 
girl already. It seems to me just 
a year or two ago that I was 
here. How time does fly! ”,He 
wiped his eyes and gazed at her. 
“Dolls indeed!” he said. “Never 
mind; I'll send for some pretty 
thing that will suit you.” Then he 
gave a sigh. “And I suppose those 
poor doll babies can go back to 
the store where they came from.” 

He turned toward the door, 
but two eager hands clutched his 
coat tails. 

“Oh, no, sir!” cried Libby. She was hopping 
up and down in her excitement. “Oh, please, 
sir, no!” 

The old gentleman stopped short. “Oho!” 
he said, looking down. “The neighbor’s child 
that let me in first.” His eyes twinkled. “Well, 
I was sort of hoping you’d offer to take those 
poor lonesome dolls off my hands.” 

Libby danced a little jig right there; she 
could not help it; her feet got away from her. 

“But I am not a neighbor’s child,” she said, 
when she could speak. “I am your own great- 
niece, Elizabeth Warner.” 

Then. Marian explained to bewildered Uncle 
Lemuel, and he had another laugh. 

“TI never heard tell of her,” he said, chuck- 
ling as he rose to go. “Maybe I was at the 
South Pole when she was born.” 

With a beaming face, Libby followed him 
out to the porch. 

“My, but I’m glad I was born!” she cried 
joyously. 

Then she scampered up the stairs to the big 
doll and the brother and sister doll and all 
| the rest of the beautiful things. 
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by our loving friends” 








Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 


Wherever there is a break 
in the skin there is danger. 


The risk is from microscopic 
microbes. 


New-Skin has the power of 
destroying these little germs. 


15c and 30c. At all Druggtsts 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


DHILATELY AND THE AEROPLANE.—To 


} the scores of varieties of aéropost stamps issued 
| while the world war was in progress are being 


\ | added peace-time “‘flying-machine”’ stamps in many 


lands. Since it not infrequently happens that the 
| aéromail service first established by a country is 
| subsequently abandoned, if only temporarily, the 
result is that the stamps circulated for the experi- 
| mental period are often printed in limited numbers 


4 only, and soon take their places among the really 


desirable issues. : 
| The situation means that every time a country 
| issues aéropost stamps there is an immediate de- 
mand by collectors for copies; if the supplies are 
small, as they usually have been, prices rise rap- 


» | idly, and the stock is quickly exhausted. “First 


| covers’—that is, envelopes carried on the initial 
| flights—are particularly sought if the government 
| that issued the stamps has prearranged so that 
the envelopes bear clearly printed postmarks to 
guarantee that they were transported on the first 
journeys. 

As a striking example of the demand for first 
covers, ten dollars was recently paid for an en- 
| velope bearing the United States 24-cent red, white 
| and blue aéroplane stamp, carried between Wash- 

ington and New York, by way of Philadelphia, on 
| May 15, 1918—the first trip by aéroplanes in the 
| United States mailplane service. At the time many 


| collecters arranged in advance for letters to be 


carried on that journey, but the number that could 
be transported was limited, and the price of the 
first covers has advanced gradually from thirty 
cents. 

Another example is the aéroplane labels that 
Japan issued in 1919—the 134 and 3-sen values of 
the 1914 series overprinted with an aéroplane de- 
vice. They are selling to-day for $1.50 each, uncan- 
celed; what they are worth canceled cannot be 
estimated until it is learned precisely how many 
letters were carried before the service was dis- 
continued. Meanwhile we learn now that a new 
Japanese aéroplane route between Tokyo and 
Yokohama is contemplated, with 15 sen as the 
postage for an ordinary letter. 

The word Postluchdienst, appearing as a sur- 
charge on some of the stamps of the Belgian Congo, 
is amusing the philatelist. Literally translated, it 
means “Service of the Postal Air.’’ But that is not 
what the postal authorities of the Belgian colony 
intended. The word should have been Postlucht- 
dienst, which means “Postal Service of the Air.” 


to the attention of the government of the Belgian 
Congo by collectors, and it is reported that a new 
series of overprints may be issued with the word 
correctly spelled. 

On September 15 Czecho-Slovakia opened an 
aéropost service between Prague, the capital, and 
Warsaw, Paris and London. Mailplane stamps 
have been distributed of three varieties, one for 
each branch of the service. Czecho -Slovakia’s 
current 200-heller stamp has been overprinted 
with a new value, 14 kronen, which is the cost of 
carrying an ordinary letter between Prague and 
Warsaw by air. Similarly, the 500-heller has re- 
ceived the surcharge 24 kronen and the 1000-heller 
the overprint 28 krenen, for use respectively be- 
tweeh Prague and Paris and between Prague and 
| London. The three surcharges are in red, blue 





| and deep violet. 


| When an aéropost service was established be- 
tween Cartagena and Barranquilla, in the Re- 
| public of Colombia recently, the government 
issued no special stamps, but it allowed stamps to 
be printed by the private company that operates 
the aéropost. Two varieties have appeared, each 
of the 10-centavo value, that amount being the 
postal tax for every fifteen grammes of weight. 
The design of the first stamp showed an aéroplane 
flying above the sea, the setting sun and a steam- 
ship. After 2000 copies had been issued, a new 
design was adopted, which shows a map of Co- 
lombia’s coast line and a biplane in flight. Both 
labels bear the name of the private company, and 
all letters carried have received official post-office 
cancellations. These stamps supersede an aéro- 
post stamp that Colombia circulated temporarily 
in 1919, when an experimental service was in op- 
eration—a 1917 2-centavo, surcharged with an 
imscription that includes Servicio Postal Aéro 6— 
18—19. As in the case of the canceled copies of 
Japan’s mailplane issue, it is yet too early to try 
te attach a value to the Colombian aéro stamps. 
Sweden has overprinted new values—i0 dre on 
3 re, 20 6re on 2 bre and 50 dre on 4 jre—and the 
word Luftpost, meaning “aéropost,’’ on stamps of 
current issue and is using them to prepay postage 
on mail carried from Sweden to foreign lands by 
aéroplane. On ordinary letters and printed matter 
of the weight of twenty grammes, an extra postal 
\tax of sixty ére is required to England and to 
the United States and other countries ordinarily 
| reached by way of England. To Holland, Belgium, 





\ France, Spain and Portugal, the tax is forty dre. 


To Germany, Switzerland and other countries not 
among those mentioned, the tax is twenty dre. 
Incidentally the special aéropost stamps may be 

| used on mail dispatched through the customary 
land and sea channels, a privilege that the United 
States granted while the 24, 16 and 6cent mail- 
| plane stamps were in use. 
APAN.—An unprecedented reason has been 
found by Japan for a special stamp series. On 


§ | October 1 census-taking began—said to be the 


first to cover the whole empire. To commemorate 
the event, 144 and 3-sen stamps of special design 
were placed in circulation, and distinctive post- 
marks were provided. 


CUADOR.—It was one hundred years ago that 
Ecuador liberated itself from Spanish rule. To 
commemorate the anniversary, Ecuador has issued 
a series with nineteen denominations—1 centavo 
to 1 suere—each bearing a portrait of some man 
who won renown in Ecuador’s history. The dates 


1820 and 1920 are a part of the design. Greatly to |- 


the surprise of collectors, no 20-centavo denomina- 
; tion appeared as part of the set, for Ecuador’s 
sets for forty years have included one of that value. 
Inquiry brought the disclosure that 62,000 copies 
of a 20-centavo were printed, but the value de- 
| scription, veinte, meaning “twenty,” was through 


\ | an error spelled viente instead. The postal author- 
| 


ities destroyed the entire lot, and a 20-centavo will 
| Appear as soon as a new plate has been made. 


The significance of the missing ‘‘t’”” has been called- 
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DF BOYS 


Building and 
Structo Toys is Real Sport! 


Geta STRUCTO Auto-Builder Outfit for Christmas and build your own automobile, 


truck or tractor. 


It's the next best thing to building a real car! These models have 


parts like real machines; youassemble the parts like a regular auto mechanic. Some have 
sliding gear transmission and “‘big-car’’ differential ; others direct shaft drive with gears 
on rear axle. All have strong, powerful motors and run up hill or on the level. Building and 
racing Structo Toys will keep any fellow busy! It’s the greatest sport ever. Each model comes in 
a box with full directions,ready for assembling. You build it yourself—and then the fun begins. 


Look at these fine models. There are several others, too. See them at all the Toy De- 


partment, the Hardware Store and any store that sells good toys. 


Pick the one you 


want and get it for Christmas. Be sure it's STRUCTO because that's what you want. 


~ Ready-Built Toys 


Nos. 40, 44, and 48 are 
ready built for you; 
ready to run when you 
get them. Leok at these 
three fine models. 


STRUCTO Ready- 
Built_ Readster 
Auto, No, 40, 103¢in. 
long. Red, black trim- 


ming. 


STRUCTO Ready-Built 
Caterpillar Tractor, No.44. 
An accurate duplicate of a well- 
known farm tractor. 11}¢ in. long. 
Separate Disk Harrow included. 
Green, red and black trimming. 
rice $5.00. 


Auto, No 


and reverse. 
Orange color. 


STRUCT O Ready-Built 
satoraitar Whippet 





STRUCTO Racing Auto, No. 8. 
A powerful, speed-demon racing car. 
16 in. long. Green enamel, black trim- 


ming. Price $6.00. 


Price $3.50. 


STRUCTO De Luxe 

- 12. A 
“‘regular"’ car in every de- 
tail. Two speeds forward, 
16 in. long. 


ir 
Price $12.00. 


STRUCTO Dump 
Truck, No. 14. 
Triple unit motor. Load 
dumping attachment. 
18 in. long. Red color. 

Price $13.50. 





‘ank, No. 48. Just like a 
French war tank. Gray, red trim- 
ming. Price $6. 


STRUCTO MANUFACTU 





West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, 
all prices are slightly higher. 


RING CO., Freeport, Hlinois 
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there's 


eat foods. 





No Trouble About 


Lunch. Sister or 
brother can get it when 


Grape-Nuts. 


at hand. The nutlike flavor of this 
wholesome cereal is liked by all and 
its natural sweetness makes 

Grape-Nuts distinct among ready to 






























Quickly banish 
distressing bronchial 
irritation, hoarseness, 

inflammation and 











forts the safe, sure 
way, as do thousands of speak- 
ers and vocalists. Prices: 15c, 
35c, 75c and $1.25. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
New York—Toronto 











es FREE CATALOG SiN6 anoS.chon in cuss SS) 


Either pin {llustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel, 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 
50c ea. , $5.00 doz. Write ead for newcatalog. 
8 





Ss. CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BASTIAN 
205 Bastian Bidg., 








LEARN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By MAIL 


UNDREDS of men and 
women owe their success in 
Mechanical Drafting to my prac- 
ticalinstruction. I will teach you 
Mechanical Drafting at home, by 
mail through methods used in 
actual practice. My students qual- 
ify to earn $35 to $50 a week to 
start, in a vitally necessary pro- 
fession which leads to big posi- 
tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 or 
more a year. They are in great 
demand because my method 

makes them trained draftsmen 

from the start. Ifurnish each of 

my studénts with a Drawing Out- 

fit and professional setof Drafting 

Instruments with which to start making drawings at once. 
Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book which 
tells how you can learn under my personal instruction. 
Columbia School of Drafting, Roy C.Clafiin, Pres. i 


Dept. 1234, Washington, D.C. 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and 
The Advanced Natural Method of Cure." Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
em: wemmararomy 












Clear the Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 8. 
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| hats appear to have been made in Flanders in 1390. | 








THE HATS OF LONG AGO 


ious to prove to its customers that it knew 

all there was to be known about making 
hats, hired an expert to discover how long ago the 
common, everyday hat was worn. 

The historian did not find out when the first hat 
was worn, says the New York Evening Sun, but 
he managed to compile a number of exceedingly 
interesting facts about hats that have been worn 
in the last six thousand years. 

The results of his findings have been published 
in pamphiet form, and, after reading the booklet, 
you develop considerable respect for your own 
two-dollar straw; for you learn that, instead of 
being a mere article of apparel, the hat has been 
@ symbol round whieh great dramas of history 
have been woven. In faet, you learn that man has 
been identified by his hat ever since he wore a 
headpiece. 

For example, the hat marks us as’ freemen in- 
stead of slaves. Among the ancient Romans. when 
a slave was freed his: head was shaved, and he 
was: allowed to wear a simple hat or cap, which 
thus: became a symbol of freedom. In the Middle 
Ages. opposing armies distinguished: their leaders 
by the colors of their headgear. In the thirteenth 
century Pope Innocent IV made the hat the dis- 
tinetive symbol of the cardinalship. The Freneh 
Revolution was a war between the ned cap and 
the coeked hat. 

Perhaps the most peculiar mark of distinetion 
that the hat conferred upon its: wearer was in 
France in the early part of the: sixteenth century, 
whem bankrupt Jews were compelled to wear a 
green. hat, so that people might avoid losses in 
trading with them. 

Hats were made six thousand years ago. Egyp- 
tiam art. portrays the Pharaohs surmounted by 
imposing headgear, and depiets the preparation 
of material for hats. In Assyrian bas-reliefs are 
shown rulers wearing upon their heads tower-like 
structures that seem to have been. jntended to 
overawe their enemies. Travelers, hunters and 
shepherds in Greece two thousand years ago wore 
broad, low-crowned hats: similar to modern wide- 
brimmed slouch hats. The pointed Phrygian cap 
of. that age had its descendant im the Liberty 
eap in symbolic use on our American. coins to-day. 

Throughout the centuries the career of the hat 
has been varied with touches of the humorous, the 
picturesque and the grotesque. It rose to: the war- 
like curves of the richly crested helmet. It took 
on fantastic shapes, gorgeously decorated with 
plumes and jewels, in the hats of the troubadour 
and the cavalier. It assumed the stateliness of the 
cocked hat, a badge of. aristocracy,.at the time of 
the French Revolution. 

The Babylonians and the Assyrians knew of 
felt, and the Greeks are said to have used it in 
their hats. For several centuries after the fall of 
the Roman. Empire, however, the art of felting 
fur was apparently lost in Western Europe,.al- 
though Chaucer mentions fur-felt hats, and beaver 


A CERTAIN hat-manufacturing concern, anx- 


According to an old tradition, felt-making was 
| rediscovered by a wandering monk, St. Clement, 
who was promptly made the patron saint of the 
hat industry. It was told that he hit upon the dis- 


sandals to ease his feet, he found to his surprise 
at the end of a journey that it had been transformed 
into felt. 

¢ ¢g 


GLASS IN A FIR TREE 


Bruce in the American Forestry Magazine, a 

telegraph bracket with an insulator attached 
was nailed to a Douglas fir tree near Arcata, 
California. A few years later a falling branch 
badly damaged it, and the wire that it supported 
was removed. The tree was growing thriftily, 
adding every summer to its diameter a new layer 
of woody material, and this growth gradually 
pushed out round the bracket on all sides, leaving 
it buried in the tree trunk. 

At the end of twenty-six years the tip of the 
glass insulator finally disappeared from sight, and 
the only trace of it was a scarcely noticeable lump 
that looked like nothing more than a healed-over 
branch stub. A few weeks ago the tree was felled, 
and the wood was manufactured into barrel staves. 
The screech of the saw, which happened to graze 
the edge of the glass, called attention to this un- 
usual fossil. 

When the stave bolt was split open, the story 
became clear in all its details. The clearly defined 
annual rings of the rapidly growing tree form an 
unimpeachable historical record. 

‘The wood of the insulator bracket is still in good 
condition, and the oak of which it was made has 
received an unintentional. preservative treatment, 
being thoroughly impregnated with the resin of 
the surrounding fir. 


AN EXAMPLE IN KINDNESS 


HE far-reaching effects of kind treatment 

are well illustrated by a story of a man and 

@ tired horse, which is told in the Buffalo 
Commercial. Down the street came a wagon loaded 
with meat and drawn by @ well-fed little mare. 
Her steps became slower and slower, and finally 
in the middle of the car tracks she stopped. 

“Git up!” said the driver; “git up, Jenny!” 

Jenny only turned appealing eyes toward the 
man on the seat. Behind him came the shouts and 
oaths of other drivers. 

‘*Poor Jenny, poor little horse!’ said the big, 
dirty man. “Is she all tired out?” At the sound of 
his voice the little horse sighed a sigh of tired 
appreciation. 

“Never mind,” he went on soothingly as he 
scrambled down off the seat and took her by the 
bridle. “‘We’ll' go right out to the side here and 
rest a bit.”” He led her away from the crowd and 
stood patting her well-curried sides, while she 
rubbed her nose against his face. 

The other drivers moved on, then turned and 
looked at the man and the horse. Some of them 
smiled—in sympathy. Others quietly replaced the 
whips that they had taken from the sockets. 
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remember 


without-a bike.” 





We back this 
Trade Mark 
with our 
reputation 


| Dayton Bicycles | 
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Does Dad Remember? | 


If dad will just think back to his boyhood days—if he'll just 
how much he wanted a bicycle—and. how much 
fun he had when he: actually got one—he won't let you be 
disappointed again this Christmas. 


Good, healthy fun—quick, convenient, econom- 
ical trips to school or work—wholesome, boyish 
companionships—ne boy wants to be “the boy ' 


G Write today for your dealer’s name and copy of 
handsome new 1921 Dayton catalog No. 43: showing 8 ff 
models for men, women, boys and girls. 
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| Cycle Division, THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE €0O:, Dayton. Ohio 





covery when, having put rabbit’s fur inside his | 


T iirace in the. years ago, writes Mr. Donald 























The greatest material 
benefits the world has re- 
ceived have come from the 
laboratories of the scien- 
tists. They create the 
means for accomplishing 
the seemingly impossible. 

Science, after years of 
labor, produced the tele- 
phone. From a feeble in- 
strument capable of carry- 
ing speech but a few feet, 
science continued its work 
until now the telephone- 
voice may be heard across 
the continent. 

In February of 1881 a 
blizzard swept the city of 
Boston, tearing from the 
roof of the Bell telephone 
building a vast net-work of 
2,400 wires. It was the 


One Policy 





The Contributionsof Science 


worst wire disaster the 
Company had sustained. 


Now through the ad- 
vance of science that num- 
ber of wires would be car- 
ried in a single under- 
ground cable no larger than 
a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety 
and greater savings in time, 
money and materials are 
constantly resulting. 


And never before as 
now, the scientist is helping 
us solve our great problems 
of providing Telephone 
service that meets the in- 
creased demands with 


greater speed and greater 


certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Ang ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One System 


4&ad all directed toward Better Service 








Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and’ measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 



















f Teething rash, prickly leat, 
chafing — these are a few of the 
trying skin ills which make baby 
fretful. and keep anxious mothers 
busy trying to soothe the torment. 

RESINOL OINTMENT is the 
very thingto give quick relief. Try 
it and net how soon baby’s fretful 
crying: stegsasthis gentle, cooling. 
ointment reduces: the itching and 


Resinel Seap for baby’s hair keeps 
itseft andisillay: At a// druggists. 


Resinol 


Sok 720t goe SFOWENK. 304 sive 


.Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Ihc., Worcester, Mass. 




























You can be proud 
of a Parker. Will 
never leak or blot. 
Always ready to 
write. Just the pen 
you want. 


Druggists jewelersand 
stationers sell Parkers 


TheParker Pen 
Company 
Janesville, Wiss 


) Parker Patent 
Clip costs but | 
extra. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 





Send 10 cents coin or stamnge Sep 70page boek on Stam 
mering and Stuttering, ** Cause and Cure.” It 
tells howl cured myself after stammering for 2years, 
BEAJAMIN N. BOGUE, 342 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 











"(ike mother used to make’ 


Even in the days when housewives were forced to make their own mince meat at 
great expense of time and labor, mince pies were the great American dessert 


Now that nine-tenths of the work of pie-making has been shifted from your kitchen 
into ours, American homes enjoy millions more mince pies than ever before. 


There’s nothing quite so good as a delicious, piping hot None Such Mince Pie 
baked in your own oven or by a good baker. 


None Such Mince Meat, made in our model kitchen of a wide 


NONE Suc 
MINCE MEAT 


Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, 
None Such Mince Meat, Ltd., 


variety of the choicest ingredients, sterilized and protected in 
every way, is the same wholesome mince meat that our fore- 
fathers enjoyed way back in Colonial days. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 


Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, 
and as such is observed nationally. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 








For 
Christmas— 








Ww a4 boy wouldn’t be 
tickled pink with an Inger- 
soll Radiolite whose face lights Up 
in the dark? 


There couldn’t be a better gift 
for your chum or your cousin — 
your brother or anybody in the 
family — or for- yourself, for that 








sep sean ong 





Give Bour Chum an Ingersoll ! 


matter. Youcan get a Radiolite for 
as low as $3.50. The stylish jeweled 
Waterbury with a Radiolite dial 
costs only $6.25. 


But maybe you'd like one of the 
other Ingersoll models better. So 
the best thing to do is to go at 
once to a store that sells Ingersolls 
and see the full line. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

























New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
: v 
Yankee $2.50 
Yank. Waterbury 
ankee Radiol & 
Radiolite $3.50 adiolite $6.25 
Waterbury 


Plain dial $5.50 






Wrist 
Radiolite $6.25 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
it subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
der, ixpress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
= paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
e@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
zone name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE PLAGUE 


HIS is one of the oldest known diseases. 
References to it are found in the Old 
Testament and, even earlier than that, 
in the ancient records of Egypt and of 
India. It was one of the most common 
epidemics in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and nearly two hundred more or less exten- 
sive plague epidemics are known to have occurred 
since the beginning of the Christian era. The 
greatest and best known of these was the Great 
Plague of London in 1665. 

There are three principal forms under which the 
disease may appear; they are called the bubonic, 
the septiczemic and the pneumonic. The last is the 
most dangerous and the most easily spread. There 
is another, a mild form known as Pestis minor, 
that is seldom dangerous to the individual but 
exceedingly dangerous to the community, since it 
may be so mild as not to be recognized, with the 
result that the patient goes about freely and aids 
in the spread of the disease. 

The plague usually begins suddenly, four or five 
days after infection, with pains in the back and 
elsewhere, with headache, dizziness, loss of appe- 
tite, coated tongue and prostration. Soon the tem- 
perature rises, accompanied by slight chills. The 
mind becomes clouded, and the patient takes 
notice of no one and shows interest in nothing; 
rarely is there excitement with delirium. 

In the bubonic form the glands in the groin, in 
the armpits or in the neck grow hard and then 
enlarge and become boggy to the touch. In the 
pneumonic form the glands do not swell as a rule; 
rather the symptoms are those of very severe 
broncho-pneumonia, with blood-tinged expectora- 
tion and great shortness of breath. In the septi- 
czemic form there may be no swollen glands and no 
pulmonary symptoms, but the patient shows all 
the signs of most profound poisoning, with hemor- 
rhagic eruption in the skin and, not infrequently, 
with boils and carbuncles. 

The cause of plague is a bacillus found in the 
blood and in the enlarged glands. The disease is 
primarily one of rodents—rats, mice and ground 
squirrels—and is acquired by man from these 
animals through the medium of fleas. The safety 
of mankind therefore lies largely in the extermi- 
nation of rats and in the prevention of their entry 
into ships, stables, houses and stores. With condi- 
tions such as they are in Europe and Asia to-day 
there is danger of importing this dread disease 
into America. It has already gained entrance into 
some Mexican seacoast cities; and the Public 
Health Service is therefore calling upon all per- 
sons, especially those in the seacoast cities,to wage 
a relentless war on rats, by trapping them, by poi- 
soning them and by rat-proofing all buildings. 
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THE SIGN IN THE WINDOW 


T’S left out of me, and I might just as 
well make up my mind to it once for 
all,” Muriel declared. 
“What’s left out of you?” Great- 
Cousin Rhoda asked. Muriel had begun 
calling her “‘great-cousin” years ago, 
because, as she told her mother, they were very 
great friends. And although Cousin Rhoda was 
now sixty-seven years old, she was still Muriel’s 
“great-cousin.” 
“As if,” Muriel retorted, “you did not know!” 
Cousin Rhoda surrendered the point. She put 
down her knitting and gave her whole attention 
to the matter. 
“Muriel Chandler,” she demanded, ‘“‘what do 
you mean by being friends?” 
“Why, liking to be together and talk things over 
—and to go to places—and caring about each other. 
The way you and I are, Cousin Rhoda.” 
“Tt is a beautiful way, little cousin,” Cousin 
Rhoda replied. “It’s been one of the loveliest things 
of my life. But do you mean to say for one minute 
that I am the only person in the world that you 
can be friends with?” 
“T could, but—they don’t want to.” There was a 
luinp in the middle of the sentence, but Muriel got 
it out. ‘Girls and—and—boys. I don’t know what 


























in touch.” 
“Maybe,” Cousin Rhoda suggested, “‘you’re not 


even everyday good times at a bargain.” 


one except Cousin Rhoda, she would have been 
really angry. “What do you mean, Cousin Rhoda?” 
she demanded. 

“Just what I say. The price of good times is 
that you should help make them. And the price of 
friendship is not only that you should love but 


sample of goods in your window. One of the oldest 


would have friends must show himself friendly. 
| When there are plenty of stores with attractive 


to bother to try a store where the shades are down 
and where nothing is visible?” 


given way to something else. 
“But how, Cousin Rhoda?” she cried. ‘‘How?” 
“Learn to do something so well that people will 





and wisest books in the world says that he that 


want you for that—tennis or accompaniments or 


what it is if it is something that people want. Then 
study the best talkers that you know —” 
“You, Cousin Rhoda!”’ 
“No flattery!” Cousin Rhoda replied sternly. 
“This is a business talk. Study the best ones you 
know and practice at every opportunity. Study as 
you would study music or shorthand. Because 
some people are natural-born chatterers is no 
reason in the world why other people shouldn’t be 
interesting talkers. It’s no harder than geometry 
originals, and you conquered them.” 
“Why, so I did!” Muriel cried. Her face was 
all illuminated with the hope of it. “So I did—and 
so I will.” 
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HIS SCOTTISH BLESSING 


RUSSIAN priest in the Crimea once gave a 

A blessing in a startling and unusual manner. 
A friend of mine, writes Lord Frederick 

Hamilton in The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday, 
visited the fruit-growing districts of the Crimea 
and found one of the villages decorated for a re- 
ligious festival. The village priest was going to 
bless the first fruits of the orchards. 
The peasants stood in a row along the village 
street, each one with the first crop of his orchard 
arranged on a clean napkin before him. The red- 
bearded priest, quite a young man, passed down 
the street and sprinkled fruit and fruit grower 
alike with holy water. He repeated a blessing to 
each one, and as he approached, my friend could 
hear quite plainly the words of his blessing. 
It was impossible! It was incredible! And yet 
he could not doubt the evidence of his own ears! 
The young priest was speaking in good Scots, and 
the words of the blessing that he bestowed on 
each parishioner were: 
“Here, man! tak it. If it does ye nae guid, it 
canna possibly dae ye any hairm.” 
The men addressed, probably taking the speech 
for a quotation from Scripture in some unknown 
tongue, bowed reverently as the words were pro- 
nounced over them. 
That a Russian village priest in a remote district 
of the Crimea should talk broad Scots was a suf- 
ficiently unusual circumstance to cause my friend 
to make further inquiries. It then appeared that 
when the government dockyard at Sebastopol was 
reopened, several Scottish foremen from the Clyde 
shipbuilding yards were imported to supervise the 
Russian workmen. Among them came a Glasgow 
foreman with his wife and a son who was destined 
for the ministry of the Free Church of Scotland. 
They found that facilities for training a youth for 
the Presbyterian ministry were somewhat lacking 
at Sebastopol. Rather than sacrifice their dearest 
wish, the parents decided that their offspring 
should enter the Russian Church. He was accord- 
ingly sent to a seminary, and, in due course, was 
ordained as a priest and appointed to a parish; 
but he apparently still retained his Scottish speech 
and his Scottish independence of view. 
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ARTILLERY SNIPING 


BRITISH major tells in the Cornhill Maga- 
A zine a story of two officers in an observation 
post who happened to see three figures come 
out of a wood some thousands of yards behind 
the German lines. The light was good, and as the 
figures came nearer one of the officers became 
interested in them. As a rule, that observation 
post did not ring up the guns unless a party of 
more than six Germans was seen; but presently 
the officer at the telescope spoke. 
“J say!” 
“Ves?” 
“Get on to Stiggins [the code name of the bat- 
tery]. Tell them that three Hun officers with blue 
cloaks, lined light-blue silk, blucher boots and 
shining swords, will be at the crossroads at H. 16, 
O. 45, 6, in about five minutes. Tell them they are 
probably Prince Eitel Fritz and Little Willie. 1’1 
give the word when to let them have it.’”’ 
Presently the observing officer said, “Now!” 
The shells passed shrilly over the observation 
post, and a moment later the cloaks and swords 
were flying at all angles as the officers dashed 
back from the crossroads. Iwo fell; the third es- 
caped. It was never learned who they were. 
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THE BABY HIPPO 
By Stella V. Kellerman 


I saw the invitation in the ¢: 
“Come see the bab me - po Dat the zoo!” 
Itisn’t out so very ‘ar— 
T hadn’t an: driving @ work to 
So out I went, and it was sat Ay the trip! 
The mother and the Lye were so dear— 
Both taking a siesta sort of dip— 
Oblivious of all who crowded near. 


The mother used the steps to rest ber head, 
The baby lay beside her, peaceful Ws 
The picture of its mother, people said— 
A doubtful TE yy t seemed to me! 
Yet for % young & aby it was sure 
A winsome piece of ponderosity ; 
A human mother would feel more secure, 
If her own child behaved as charmingly! 


it winked at me with its enormous eye 
As I was leaving, and it haunts me yet; 
Though it was absolutely neither bevy nor shy, 
a presence I shall nut forge 
If you’re yeary of the donkey an the moose, 
f the el: ep hant and camel, and are blue, 
Just leave it all behind you, slip the novse— 
see the baby Hippo at the zoo! 


e ¢e 
STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM AND 
A MORAL 


work” was being warned by his mother, 
says the Windsor Magazine, against the 


it is. I want to be friends, but I can’t seem to get A vee’ boy who did not like to do “home 


offering a fair price. Nobody can get friendship or | €Vils that are likely to result from habits of pro- 


crastination. The boy asked her to explain quite 


Muriel sat up very straight. If, it had been any- | definitely what she meant, and she replied by 


quoting the proverb, “Never put off till to-morrow 
what can be done to-day.” 

On getting the moral reduced to this simple form, 
he said: 

“Well, then, mother, let’s go downstairs at once 
and eat the rest of the strawberries and cream; 


that you should put a sign over your door or a| there were heaps left over after your tea party.” 


So ¢ 
HE SEEMED VERY OLD TO HER 


grandfather with an endless succession of 
questions during the evening, says the 


goods in the window, how many people are going A LITTLE girl who had been besieging her 


Muriel still sat very straight, but the anger had | London Morning Post, had still one more ques- 


tion to ask before she went to bed. 
“Grandad,” she said, ‘‘were you in the ark?” 
**Why, no!”’ he exclaimed smilingly. 
“Then,” said she, regarding him with innocent 





; picnic cooking. It doesn’t make much difference | wonder, ‘‘why weren’t you drowned ?” 
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HERE is the woman who There are six pure fruit flavors 

doesn’t recall the times when of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
she and Belle or Marjory or Nell F d “. Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
dressed up in mother’s gowns and A new Jell-O Book, ' 


played housekeeping? Women who are young mothers now just out, is more beautiful and complete than 
will remember serving Jell-O, with all the dressed-up grace any other ever issued, and it will be sent free to 
displayed by Nan, to a guest with the style put on by any woman furnishing her name and address. 


Dorothy. It had to be Jell-O, of course, to be the right thing. ‘ ee eee 
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Men, Women and 
Children 


Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 











THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filligag 


Your dealer will help 
you to select 


“= 
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. i - ~~ $2.50 and up at best dealers => se 
® LE , 
L. E. Waterman Cosapefiyes ~ == 
191 Broadway, New York 129 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. 





24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 





